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AT   THE   EED    GLOVE. 


CHAPTER   YI. 

A   SHOCK. 

*'  Something  perhaps  more  than  friendship,  less  than 
love." — Sterxe. 

MoNSiEUH  Lenoir  had  left  Madame  Bobineau 
to  take  a  walk,  he  said,  but  she  trembled 
lest  some  other  gossiping  neighbours  should 
see  and  report  to  Madame  Carouge  Mon- 
sieur Engemann's  attentions  to  Marie. 

Marie  murmured  her  thanks  as  she 
passed  Monsieur  Engemann.  She  felt 
vexed  with  Madame  Bobineau. 

^'  I  wish  you  had  stayed,  madame.  I 
wanted  to   stay,"  she  said.     *^Look,  there 
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is  one  empty  scat  under  the  trees,   if  you 
like  to  go  back.     I  can  stand." 

Madame  BoLineau  hurried  out  into  tlie 
road.  "  No  ;  no,  child.  Come,  we  must 
be  cfoinc:  home." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  gentle- 
man, madame  ? "  said  Marie  presently. 
*'  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me ;  I  like 
him  so  much." 

The  old  woman  gave  her  a  keen 
glance,  but  Marie's  eyes  looked  simple 
and  unconscious. 

*'  That  is  Monsieur  Engemann,  child. 
He  is  a  grand  gentleman.  I  hope  you 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  I  will  telt 
you  a  secret — He  is  going  to  marry  the 
beautiful  lady  who  sent  the  cutlets  to-day, 
Madame  Carouge,  of  the  Beauregard." 

Marie  felt  shocked  and  surprised.  "  I 
thought  you  said  Madame  Carouge  was  a 
widow,  madame." 
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*'Yes,  she  is  a  widow,  but  what  of 
that?  Why  should  she  not  marry  again? 
She  is  young  and  handsome,  and,  be- 
sides  "      She   paused.      Then,    with   a 

twinkle  in  her  eyes  she  said,  drily,  ^'She 
Jias,  child,  what  a  young  man  like  Mon- 
sieur Engemann  cares  for  more  than 
youth  and  beauty  —  she  has  plenty  of 
money,  Marie.  Ah,  there's  nothing  like 
money ! "  She  smiled  and  smacked  her 
colourless  lips  as  if  the  thought  was  ap- 
petising ;  really,  the  mention  of  Madame 
Carouo:e  had  set  her  thinkins:  of  the  sweet- 
bread  with  rich  brown  sauce,  and  the  cornet 
d  la  creme,  put  aside  for  supper  when 
Marie  should  leave  her  to-nis^ht. 

The  girl  walked  on  silently.  The  day  to 
her  had  lost  some  of  its  brightness,  she  was 
thinking  :  something  very  pleasant  had  been 
snatched  away  from  her.  She  felt,  too,  the 
chilling  shock  of  a  first  disillusion. 
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This  tall,  noble-faced  man  had  seemed  to 
Marie  a  hero,  like  some  one  she  had  read 
about,  but  he  could  not  really  be  at  all  what 
she  had  thought  him,  if  he  were  going  to 
marry  a  widow  for  the  sake  of  her  money. 
She  gave  a  little  sigh  as  they  walked  on 
beside  the  river.  She  had  been  wondering 
when  she  should  see  him  again. 

All  at  once  Madame  Bobineau  noticed 
her  silence,  and  looking  up  at  her,  she  saw 
the  flush  that  made  the  girl's  pale  cheeks 
glow  like  a  China  rose  under  the  long 
lashes  that  almost  touched  them.  The  old 
woman  thought  that  perhaps  Marie  had 
got  some  vain  ideas  into  her  head. 

^'Yes,  yes,  little  girl,"  she  said,  "I 
should  have  gone  after  you,  if  I  did  not 
know  all  about  Monsieur  Eno^emann." 

"As  if  she  could  have  made  her  way 
throucfh  the  thron2[ !  "  thoucfht  Marie. 

"  I  should  not  have  let  you  go  away  w^ith 
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a  stranofer,  but  I  have  known  Monsieur 
Engemann  for  some  months.  Oh  yes, 
I  know  him  well,  he  is  quite  a  grand 
gentleman,  he  deserves  his  good  luck." 

'^Ah!"  Marie  said. 

They  were  following  the  path  beside  the 
river,  under  the  tall  straight  poplars  that 
fringe  the  foot  of  the  high  green  bank  on 
which  stand  the  houses  of  Berne.  Marie 
looked  about  her,  and  tried  to  admire  w^hat 
she  saw,  but  it  seemed  dull  and  flat  to  walk 
here  alone  with  Madame  Bobineau.  It  had 
been  so  amusinof  while  she  was  wdth 
Monsieur  Engemann  in  that  merry  chat- 
tering crowd  by  the  bear-pit ;  the  girl 
thoup:ht  it  would  be  better  to  Sfo  back 
into  the  town  and  stare  into  the  shop 
windows  than  to  saunter  on  here  alone 
with  her  old  cousin ;  her  spirits  had  got  into 
dancing  time,  this  sudden  lull  irritated  her. 
Her  holiday  had  made  Marie  discontented. 
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After  a  while  tliey  came  to  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  in  the  side  of  the  steep  green 
bank.  Madame  Bobineau  gasped  before 
she  reached  the  top  of  these  steps  and 
clung  heavily  to  Marie's  arm. 

'^Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  my  legs  ache,  so  does 
my  back.  I  do  a  great  deal  for  you, 
Marie ;  but  then  I  never  shrink  from  a 
duty." 

'*I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
madame,"  the  girl  said;  ^^we  can  sit  down 
here,  and  you  can  rest." 

**No,  no,  never  mind;  I  am  tired,  but 
we  have  still  far  to  go." 

Madame  Bobineau  did  not  intend  to 
take  Marie  past  the  Hotel  Beauregard  ;  so 
instead  of  making  for  the  main  thorough- 
fare, she  kept  in  back  streets,  and  went 
even  a  little  out  of  her  way,  till  finally 
they  emerged  under  the  arcades  beside  the 
Kafig  Thurm. 
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Marie  did  not  at  first  see  how  near  they 
Avere  to  the  ''  Eed  Glove."  She  looked  round 
Jier,  and  backed  against  some  one  who  was 
coming  up  the  street. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  mademoiselle." 
And  there  was  Captain  Loigerot's  bald 
crown  shining  as  he  bowed  to  her.  '*  Good- 
day  to  you,  ladies.  Aha,  Madame  Bobineau  ! 
You  have  been  showing  mademoiselle  the 
beauties  of  Berne.  That  is  right."  He 
rolled  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  He  was 
thoroughly  pleased  by  the  sight  of  Marie, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  his  landlady 
had  been  so  considerate  to  her  cousin. 
*' Mademoiselle  will  tell  me  what  she  has 
seen,  I  hope.  Permit  me,  madame" — and 
lie  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies — 
*'  to  have  the  honour  of  walking  with  you. 
You  have,  perhaps,  been  to  the  Schanzli, 
and  you  have  been  looking  at  the 
mountains,  eh  ? " 
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**We  have  been  to  see  the  bears,  mon- 
sieur/' Marie  said. 

She  liked  the  captain,  but  she  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  his  round,  good-tempered 
face,  which  looked  always  the  same. 

"  Aha  !  you  have  seen  the  bears.  That 
is  right ;  they  are  clever,  droll  beasts.  And 
did  you  like  the  bears,  mademoiselle  ? " 
He  looked  up  at  her  admiringly. 

**No,  monsieur.  I  don't  like  them,  they 
are  so  ugly  and  they  look  cruel.  I  was 
afraid  of  them." 

The  captain  smiled  and  drew  up  his  head. 
^'  I  wish  I  had  been  there.  Mademoiselle 
should  not  have  been  afraid  if  I  had  been 
there — I  would  have  given  mademoiselle 
courage."  Then  he  turned  to  Madame  Bobi- 
neau.  "Did  you  meet  Engemann  at  the 
bear-pit  ?  He  was  going,  for  he  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  there." 

Madame  Bobineau  hesitated,  but  she  felt 
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that  Marie  was  looking  at  lier  across  the 
-captain.     She  was  obliged  to  speak  truly. 

"  Yes,  we  saw  him  there,"  she  said. 

The  captain  turned  quickly  to  Marie ; 
he  felt  a  little  sorry  that  he  had  refused 
-Engemann's  invitation.  "  I  greatly  wish 
I  had  been  of  the  party,  mademoiselle. 
You  would  not  have  been  afraid  if  I  had 
been  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,  you  are  very 
kind."  This  good-natured  old  man,  as 
Marie  considered  him,  seemed  quite  an 
intimate  acquaintance  since  her  meeting 
with  the  tall  young  Swiss.  "  And  Mon- 
sieur Engemann  was  very  kind  too  ;  he 
made  way  for  me  to  get  to  the  front,  so 
that  I  might  see  the  bears,  and  he  stood 
•by  me  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid." 

"Come,  come,  child,"  said  Madame 
Bobineau  ;  "  what  can  you  be  thinking  of 
to  keep  the  captain  from  his  walk  listening 
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to  your  chatter  ?  Here  we  are  at  the  door. 
I  pray  you,  monsieur,  to  excuse  us  for  so 
detaiuing  you.    I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it." 

The  captain  had  been  looking  grave 
since  Marie  spoke  of  Engemann,  but  at  this 
^he  rallied  into  a  broad  smile. 

"  Not  at  all,  madame  ;  I  am  delighted  to 
'have  met  you.  Will  you  not  walk  a  little 
longer  with  me  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  will  excuse  us ;  w^e  arc  very 
-tired." 

"  I  am  sorry.  Good  evening  then, 
madame.  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the  honour 
to  say  farewell — to  our  next  meeting, 
•^madame  and  mademoiselle." 

Madame  Bobineau  waited  till  his  sturdy 
legs  had  carried  the  captain  some  way 
up  the  street.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
-angrily  at  Marie.  "  Mischievous  little 
•chatterbox,"  she  said  harshly,  '*you  have 
done  harm  that  you  cannot  undo." 
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"Barbers  are  either  mad  or   garrulous." — Spanish 
Proverb. 

Captaix  Loigerot  walked  on  ;  he  blinked 
and  winked  his  eyes,  he  chuckled  as  he- 
moved  in  his  rolling  walk  from  one  side 
of  the  pavement  to  the  other.  What 
mischief  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
between  the  widow  and  this  lofty  young 
fellow,  who  seemed  so  careless  about  his. 
conquest ! 

"  I  cannot  make  him  out,"  the  stout 
man  thought.  ^'Why  is  he  so  backward 
with  the  widow  ?     Is  he  cold  or  is  he  afraid 
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to  propose  to  her,  or  is  it  after  all  the  money 
question  ?  In  some  ways  it  might  help  to- 
bring  things  to  an  upshot  if  I  told  tales^ 
about  this  flirtation  with  Mademoiselle 
Marie.  But  no ;  I  prefer  a  quiet  life,  and 
Engemann  would  never  forgive  me.  No^ 
I  will  not  blab  if  I  can  help  it." 

At  dinner-time  Engemann  was  silent ; 
but  as  he  went  downstairs  he  fell  into 
talk  with  ]\Ionsieur  Eiesen,  who  always- 
dined  at  the  Beauregard  on  a  Sunday. 
They  were  in  full  talk  when  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  they  passed 
out  into  the  street  together. 

But  the  captain  lingered  behind  them. 
He  felt  unusually  chatty,  and  as  Engemann 
had  deserted  him,  he  thought  he  would  go 
round  to  Madame  Carouge's  window,  and 
have  a  chat :  it  would  be  pleasant  to  get  her 
all  to  himself.  He  coughed,  as  a  warning 
of  his  approach,  and  then  glancing  in,  he 
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saw  her  sitting  on  her  sofa,  with  a  look  of 
weariness  on  her  beautiful  face. 

"  Good  evening,  madame,"  he  said.. 
*'  Have  you  been  out  this  bright  day  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  No ;  I  was  not 
inclined  to  go,  monsieur/' 

The  captain's  shyness  deserted  him ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  beauty  though  she 
was,  she  was,  after  all,  a  lonely  young 
woman  in  want  of  advice,  and  he  felt  like  a. 
father  to  her.  He  actually  went  in  beyond 
the  threshold  and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face.  '*  My  dear  lady,  pardon  me,"  he  said, 
'*  but  how  is  it  that  I  never  see  you  en- 
joying yourself  abroad  ?  It  cheers  the  spirits 
to  take  exercise  and  get  the  air." 

Madame  Carouge  gave  a  languid  smile. 
"  I  have  so  few  friends  to  go  out  with, 
monsieur;  and  it  is  dull  to  be  alone  in  a 
crowd." 

"Pardon  me,  madame,  you  never   need 
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want  an  escort ;  I  am  sure  tliat  Engemann  " 
— she  raised  her  head  proudly,  and  he  went 
on  in  a  hurry — '*  or  I — should  only  be  too- 
happy  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  you. 
Believe  me,  madame,"  he  expanded  his 
chest,  "recreation  is  as  necessary  as  food 
is,  and  air  and  sunshine  are  as  necessary 
as  recreation.  AVhy,  even  old  Madame 
Bobineau  has  taken  holiday  to-day." 

"  Indeed  ! "  Madame  Carouge  spoka 
languidly,  she  could  hardly  suppress  a 
yawn.  She  was  mortified  by  Engemann's 
avoidance  of  her  to-day,  and  she  wanted 
her  visitor  to  understand  that  his  presence 
was  undesired.  "  She  took  her  little  cousin 
out,  I  suppose  ? "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  with  her  cousin  ta 
the  bear-pit " 

Loigerot  stopped  abruptly  ;  it  seemed  to- 
him  that  he  had  gone  too  near  the  subject 
of  Engemann.     But  he  would  not  say  any 
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more,  as  lie  might  be  led  on  to  blab,  and  lie 
repeated  to  himself  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  blab.  And  yet  the  longer  he  thought  of 
it,  the  more  unnecessary  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Engemann  should  have  paid  attention 
in  public  to  a  young  girl  like  Marie,  when 
he  must  surely  be  on  the  eve  of  proposing 
for  Madame  Carouge — if,  indeed,  he  was 
not  already  her  accepted  lover ;  for  the 
captain  fancied  sometimes  that  the  young 
fellow's  indifference  was  assumed. 

^'  Did  you  escort  these  ladies,  mon- 
sieur ? "  the  widow  asked.  "  Ah  !  that  was 
Jiind  of  you,  the  true  gallantry  of  a 
soldier." 

The  captain  rolled  from  one  leg  to  the 
other.  He  would  not  blab  about  his  friend, 
but  he  was  too  honest  and  humble-minded 
to  accept  praise  he  had  not  earned.  He 
was  troubled,  for  he  could  not  find  a  way 
of  explaining  himself,  and,  looking  up,  he 
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saw  in  the  widow's  fixed  gaze  that  lie  had 
betrayed  uneasiness. 

"No,  madame,  it  was  not  I — I  mean  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  escorting  them," 
he  stammered,  and  looked  at  her  more 
boldly,  his  round,  red  face  full  of  alarm. 

Madame  Carouge  returned  his  gaze  fully ; 
she  already  divined  that  something  was  kept 
from  her.    "  They  went  alone,  then  ? "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  met  them  after."  Then 
with  an  effort  he  went  on  :  *'  Mademoiselle 
Marie  told  me  she  was  afraid  of  the  bears. 
She  is  timid,  but  she  is  very  attractive. 
Have  you  seen  her,  madame  ?  She  is  truly 
a  charming  girl." 

«  Is  she  ?  " 

Madame  spoke  dryly,  so  unpleasantly 
indeed  that  Loigerot  felt  the  only  thiug 
left  for  him  was  to  wish  her  good  evening, 
and  to  escape.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
floor    was   sinkiner    under   his   feet   as   he 
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stammered  out  his  farewell,  and  he  liardly 
knew  how  he  reached  the  street. 

''Mon  Dieu,  Achille,  what  have  you  done? 
•She  suspects  something.  You  should  mind 
your  own  business."  He  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wiped  his  perspiriug  face. 
^'This  is  what  comes  of  mixing^  one's  self 
up  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Heavens  !  I 
am  becoming  a  gossip  like  Madame  Eiesen, 
Ah,  ma  foi,  that  shall  never  be  said  of  me. 
I  believe  the  widow  suspects  about  that 
meeting  this  afternoon  ;  and  a  woman  who 
suspects  is  the  devil  for  finding  out.  What 
do  I  know  ?  She  is,  perhaps,  capable  of 
making  old  Bobineau  tell  her  the  truth ; 
■and  if  she  sees  Marie  after  that,  it  will  be 
all  up  with  Engemann.  Great  Heavens ! 
I  do  not  envy  him.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  beautii'ul  widow  has  a  temper.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  it  was  always  plain 
sailing   between    her   and    Carouge  —  poor 
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old  fellow  !  Ciel !  women  arc  a  great 
puzzle.     They  make  life  uneasy." 

The  captain  went  home  that  evening 
very  crestfallen.  Even  the  walk  he  had 
taken  to  smooth  his  ruffled  spirits  had 
proved  a  failure.  He  had  a  consciousness 
that  things  w^ere  going  wrong,  and  that  he 
was  to  blame.  But  for  all  that,  when  he 
had  smoked  his  last  cigar  he  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  so  soundly  that  Rudolf  Engemann, 
who  slept  overhead,  had  a  fearful  dream,  in 
which  an  avalanche  came  sweeping  down 
on  him  as  he  tried  to  climb  the  Jungfrau  ; 
he  roused  up  in  alarm  to  find  that  the 
noise  that  had  so  disturbed  him  was  created 
by  the  snoring  of  Captain  Loigerot. 

Madame  Carouge  was  less  fortunate. 
She  did  not  snore,  but  her  sleep  was 
harassed  by  sad,  tormenting  dreams.  Some- 
thing in  the  captain's  manner  had  made  her 
uneasy,  full  of  suspicious  doubts  and  fears. 
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*'  Suspicious  of  what  ?  "  she  asked  herself. 
It  was  too  absurd  a  feeling  to  confess,  and 
she  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  told  herself 
it  was  absurd  to  be  jealous  of  a  girl  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  who  was  perhaps  a 
commonplace  child  ;  for  Captain  Loigerot's 
taste  was  not  likely  to  be  refined  ;  besides, 
she  had  no  proof  that  Engemann  had  seen 
the  girl.  Even  if  he  had  seen  Marie,  her 
thoughts  went  on,  she  wronged  him  by  this 
doubt.  But  in  spite  of  this  wisdom  she 
had  never  found  self-mastery  so  difficult. 
The  thought  seemed  banished — laughed  at ; 
it  was  impossible  it  should  return ;  and 
then,  all  at  once,  there  it  was,  stronger  than 
ever. 

At  last  she  fell  asleep  ;  but  when  she  rose 
next  morning  her  eyes  looked  heavy,  and 
she  was  paler  than  usual. 

Sharp-eyed  Lenoir,  the  hair-dresser,  who 
came  to  her  every  morning  as  soon  as  she 
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had  drunk  her  chocolate,  saw  at  a  glance- 
that  something  ailed  his  beautiful  customer,, 
and  while  he  combed  out  the  long  strands 
of  fine  soft  hair  before  he  j)l^ited  it  intO' 
the  rich  braids  which  gave  her  head  such 
an  artistic  finish,  he  pondered  what  could 
have  happened  to  disturb  the  lady.  He 
had  had  the  daily  care  of  Madame  Carouge's 
hair  ever  since  she  came  to  the  Hotel 
Beauregard,  and  he  was  attached  to  the 
splendid  wealth  of  tresses,  and  identified 
himself  with  their  beauty  ;  he  patted  them 
softly  as  he  divided  the  glossy  lengths  that 
lay  stretched  out  over  the  white  wrapper 
she  wore ;  but  while  he  did  this,  he  re- 
solved to  know  what  Jiad  happened  ta 
trouble  Madame  Carouge  ;  his  curiosity  was 
his  strongest  passion,  and  he  would  take 
any  trouble  to  gratify  it. 

"  Was  madamc  out  yesterday  ?     It  was 
a  beautiful  day,"  he  said  in  a  fawning  tone. 
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''No,  I  did  not  go  out." 

Madame  Carouge  always  felt  dreamy 
while  her  hair  w^as  being  dressed,  and 
she  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  keen 
watch  Lenoir  kept  on  her  face  as  she 
sat  before  a  long  mirror  in  her  bedroom. 

"  Madame  had  a  loss ;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  day.  I  never  saw  so  many  people 
out  in  all  directions,  at  the  Enge,  at  the 
Schanzli,  at  the  bear-pit — there  w^ere  crowds 
everywhere." 

Madame  Carouge  moved  her  head  ever 
so  little,  and  Lenoir's  attention  was  more 
keenly  roused.  He  too  had  heard  much 
gossip  about  the  beautiful  widow  and 
Monsieur  Engemann.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage,  and  he 
declined  to  believe  in  it ;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  certainty. 

*'  Eeally  ? "  she  said  ;  and  then,  unable 
to   restrain   herself,  she   asked   a   question 
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she  wished  unspoken  as  soon  as  it  hacl 
passed  her  lips.  "  By-the-bye,  did  you 
see  many  people  you  knew  at  the  bear-pit^ 
Monsieur  Lenoir  ?  '^ 

Before  he  answ^ered  she  felt  her  face- 
flush  with  shame  at  her  own  want  of 
dignity :  she  considered  curiosity  and 
greediness  such  very  low  feelings.  Happily 
Lenoir  was  feelinor  at  the  moment  for 
hair-pins  in  the  pocket  of  his  apron. 

*'  Oh  yes,  madame " — he  spoke  indis- 
tinctly ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  talk 
intelligibly  when  you  have  put  several  hair- 
pins in  your  mouth — "  I  saw  more  than  one 
— yes — more  than  one."  His  attention  could 
not  brook  disturbance,  for  at  that  instant  he 
was  creating  a  new  arrangement  in  the  knot 
of  plaits,  and  for  the  time  his  art  was  all- 
absorbing.  "  A  little  to  the  left,  madame^ 
if  you  please.  Ah — "  with  a  long-drawn 
breath  of  admiration,  "that  is  perfect."   Just 
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then,  as  he  contemplated  the  new  arrange- 
ment in  profile,  he  discerned  a  subtle^ 
anxious  expression  in  the  widow's  beautiful 
eyes  which  before  had  looked  to  him  so- 
heavy.  It  was  enough ;  he  left  off 
admiring  his  handiwork;  his  curiosity 
blazed  into  full  flame.  "Yes,  madame," 
— he  was  keeping  a  devouring  watch  now 
on  the  glowing  face  in  the  glass,  serenely 
triumphant  in  the  knowledge  that  it  had  no- 
means  of  hiding  its  secret  from  him — "  Yes^ 
yes,  I  saw  many  friends  yesterday  ;  friends 
of  mine  and  of  yours  too."  He  emphasised 
the  last  words,  and  IMadame  Carouge  looked 
up  suddenly  at  the  glass  before  her.  She 
shrank  back  from  what  she  saw,  for  it  was- 
impossible  to  mistake  the  expression  of 
the  sharp,  dark  eyes  in  the  little  face 
perked  on  one  side  as  it  gazed  over  her 
shoulder.  She  gave  almost  a  sigh  of 
self-congratulation    as    she    pulled    herself 
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together  and  then  sat  motionless  as  if 
her  face  had  been  carved  in  stone.  Lenoir 
went  on:  *^I  saw  Monsieur  Kiesen  and 
Madame,  also  Madame  Bobineau  and  a 
young  girl — a  pretty  creature,  a  relation,, 
she  tells  me,  who  has  come  to  live  with  her/' 

**Ah,     yes  !      I     have    heard     of    her," 
Madame  Carouge  spoke  very  languidly. 

**  I  saw  also  Monsieur  Eneremann."     Le- 

o 

noir  felt  impatient  of  her  indifference,  and 
he  jerked  his  last  words  out  sharply,  certain, 
that  they  would  arouse  her  interest.  But 
even  this  announcement  failed  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  beautiful,  still  face. 
**  What  a  good  young  fellow  that  is  !  He 
is  so  kind  and  amiable."  She  did  not  even, 
smile,  and  Lenoir  felt  spiteful  as  he  went  on. 
*'He  was  takincj  charo-e  of  Madame  Bobineau's 
cousin,  showing  her  the  bears.  I  fancy  the- 
old  woman  could  not  make  her  way  through, 
the  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  pit." 
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*' Probably  not,"  said  Madame  Carouge 
in  a  weary  tone. 

Lenoir  had  grown  desperate.  He  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  her  indifference  was 
assumed.  He  knew  very  well  that  his 
services  were  indispensable  to  her ;  even 
if  he  gave  offence,  he  must  try  a  last, 
chance.  '^It  was  a  new  character  for 
Monsieur  Engemann  to  assume.  He  does 
not  generally  seem  much  of  a  lady's  man. 
But  then  one  can  never  tell,  and  the  girl 
is  so  very  attractive." 

He  had  shot  his  last  arrow,  and  without 
result.  The  only  change  in  Madame  Ca- 
rouge's  face  was  that  she  looked  bored,, 
and  now  she  put  one  shapely  hand  to  her 
lips  to  hide  a  yawn.  Lenoir  brought  down 
his  eyebrows  into  a  frown  that  made  him 
look  spiteful.  He  drew  the  loeignoir  from 
madame's  shoulders,  folded  it,  and  then 
rolled  up  his  apron. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  madame  a 
good  mornbg,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"Good  morning,  thank  you,"  said 
Madame  CarouQ-e. 

Lenoir  was  very  angry,  he  muttered  more 
than  one  oath  as  he  went  down-stairs. 


V 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    PAIR   OF    GLOVES. 

"  The  beautiful  grisette  looked  sometimes  at  the 
:gloves,  then  sideways  at  the  ■window,  then  at  the 
gloves,  and  then  at  me.  I  followed  her  example — so  I 
looked  at  the  gloves,  then  to  the  window,  then  at  the 
gloves,  and  then  at  her — and  so  on  alternately." — 
Sterne. 

EuDOLP  ExGEMAXx  had  been  awakened 
-during  tlie  night  by  the  supposed  avalanche, 
but  his  morning  dreams  must  have  been 
pleasant,  for  when  he  opened  his  eyes  it 
•seemed  to  him  that  the  sunshine  ought  to 
have  streamed  in  at  his  windows,  to  match 
the  bright  freshness  of  his  sensations.  He 
•did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whence 
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the  feeling  came,  but  lie  was  sensible  of  a 
new  and  pleasant  anticipation.  Life  had 
suddenly  opened  itself,  at  a  page  which 
suggested  other  pages  of  keen  interest  beyond 
it.  The  puzzled  vexation  of  the  past  week 
had  fled — it  seemed  to  be  blotted  out ;  he 
felt  once  more  simple  and  self-possessed, 
and  he  told  himself  that  if  there  were  time 
he  would  stop  this  morning,  as  he  came 
out  from  breakfast,  and  have  a  few  minutes' 
talk  with  Madame  Carouge  before  he  went 
to  the  bank. 

It  was  hardly  in  pursuance  of  this  end, 
however,  that  he  turned  back  from  the 
house  door  of  the  "  Red  Glove  "  and  looked 
in  at  the  shop  window. 

Marie  was  in  the  shop  alone.  She  had 
evidently  been  dusting  the  counter,  for  a 
feather  brush  lay  on  it,  and  she  was  giving 
the  last  touches  to  a  tasteful  display  of 
embroidery  in  the  farthest  window. 
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Eno^emann  looked  hard  at  the  sweet, 
xinconscious  face. 

"I  believe  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves,"  he 
thought,  and  he  pushed  the  shop  door 
•open. 

Marie  went  back  to  her  place  behind  the 
counter  as  the  door  opened.  She  smiled 
and  blushed  when  she  saw  Monsieur  Eno-e- 
mann  bowing  to  her ;  then  she  gave  a 
quick  glance  at  the  green -curtained  window, 
and  she  saw,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that 
Madame  Bobineau  was  not  yet  at  her  post 
of  observation. 

Engemann  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
Marie,  she  was  much  prettier  without  her 
hat ;  her  head  w^as  so  well  placed,  and  her 
hair  was  so  bright,  it  seemed  to  be  glowing 
with  prisoned  sunshine.  There  was  such 
an  indescribable  atmosphere  of  youth  and 
dainty  freshness  about  her  that  at  once  she 
became   part   of    the   spring-like   joy   that 
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had  awakened  with  him.  He  felt  very 
happy  at  the  sight  of  her. 

**  Can  1  do  anything  for  monsieur  ? " 

Marie  gave  him  a  grateful  glance.  She 
had  been  thinking  of  his  kindness  to  her 
yesterday,  recalling  every  word  and  every 
look :  she  had  forgotten  his  engagement  to 
Madame  Carouge,  and  the  mercenary  views 
which  her  cousin  had  attributed  to  him. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  mademoiselle.  I 
want  some  gloves." 

"  What  kind  of  gloves  does  monsieur 
wish  for  ?  "  said  Marie  demurely.  **  Dark 
gloves  or  light  gloves  ?  '^ 

Kudolf  Engemann  was  not  ready-witted, 
and  he  had  not  prepared  himself  for  this 
question.  He  looked  into  Marie's  soft, 
gray  eyes,  while  he  sought  for  an  answer, 
with  so  bewildered  a  gaze  that  she  smiled. 
He  reddened  a  little. 

"  It  does  not  signify — any  sort,"  he  said 
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hurriedly  ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  truth. 
He  was  aware  that  he  did  not  want  gloves;  he 
only  wanted  a  pretext  for  talking  to  Marie. 

His  answer  chimed  in  with  the  girl's 
gay  humour ;  it  sounded  so  absurd  that 
she  began  to  laugh,  while  she  placed  a  box 
of  gloves  before  him.  Then,  meeting  his 
troubled  eyes,  she  remembered  Madame 
Bobineau's  warning  against  laughter,  and 
she  became  grave  in  an  instant.  Somehow 
the  little  flush  that  had  come  with  her 
repressed  look  encouraged  Engemann. 

"  I  fancy  that  something  amuses  made- 
moiselle." Marie  bent  down  her  head 
ashamed,  she  was  afraid  she  had  vexed  him. 
Engemann  affected  to  look  round  the  shop. 
"  There  is  nothing  else,"  he  said,  as  if  to 
himself;  ''it  must  be  I,  then,  who  have 
caused  mademoiselle  so  much  amusement." 

Marie  felt  compelled  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  the  gaze  so  strongly  fixed  on  hers. 

D    2 
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"  I  beg  monsieur's  pardon." 

She  said  this  so  penitently,  and  looked 
so  winning  in  her  humility,  that  Engemann 
felt  his  enjoyment  deepen ;  it  seemed  as 
if  all  kinds  of  possibilities  lay  before  him 
in  the  way  of  pleasant  talks  with  this 
bright  girl.  He*felt  gay  in  the  fresh  young 
sympathy  that  had  so  quickly  established 
itself  between  them ;  it  might  have  existed 
for  years,  it  was  so  serene.  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  analyse  his  feelings  ;  he 
simply  enjoyed  them,  and  felt  purified  and 
freshened  by  them.  Marie,  too,  felt  her 
spirits  rise  with  a  rebound,  for  she  saw 
that  he  was  not  vexed. 

All  this  time  the  two  young  creatures 
had  been  studying  each  other's  eyes.  Marie 
looked  back  to  the  gloves  ;  the  flush  on 
her  face  had  grown  deeper;  her  manner 
was  a  little  hurried. 

**  Does  monsieur  like  these  ?  " — she  held 
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up   a  pair   of  yellow-brown   gloves — "are 
they  the  right  size  ? " 

She  darted  another  glance  toward  the 
green  curtain ;  she  knew  very  well  that 
she  was  not  fulfilling  her  instructions. 

''Ma  foi,"  said  Engemann,  *'I — I" — he 
looked  at  his  large  hand,  and  then  at 
Marie — "I  am  not  sure  about  my  size, 
they  are  perhaps  too  small." 

He  wanted  her  to  measure  the  glove 
across  his  knuckles  ;  but  he  did  not  say 
so.  He  hoped  that  Marie  would  offer  to 
do  this,  and  as  the  thought  showed  itself 
in  the  appealing  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  the 
girl  was  touched  and  amused.  It  gave  her 
confidence  to  think  that  she  could  be  of 
use  to  this  tall  gentleman. 

"Allow  me,  monsieur,'^  she  said  gravely. 
Her  hands  trembled  a  little,  but  she  mea- 
sured the  glove  across  his  knuckles  with 
a    dainty   grace ;    her    soft,    warm    fingers 
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gave   him   a   thrill   of   exquisite   pleasure ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  absolutely 
fascinating ;  it  also  seemed  a  pity  that  she 
did  not  measure  the  left-hand  glove  too. 
*' Shall  I  stretch  them  for  monsieur?'' 
*'  If  you  please,  mademoiselle." 
He   wished    her   to   do   anything   which, 
might    prolong    this    pleasant    time.      He 
stood  lookino^  at  Marie  with  delight  while 
she  was  manipulating  the  pretty  little  pair 
of  stretchers  with  which  Madame  Bobineaii 
had  entrusted  her. 

Marie  felt  that  he  was  looking  at  her. 
She  was  not  quite  sure  whether  she  ought 
to  like  his  admiration  —  she  had  been 
taught  that  vanity  was  a  sin — but  she  felt 
notwithstanding  that  she  did  like  Monsieur 
Engemann  to  look  at  her ;  her  heart  began 
to  beat  in  a  most  unusual  fashion. 

She   was   putting   the   gloves   in   paper 
when  a  bridit  idea  came  to  Eno-emann — 
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lie   saw   an   easy   way   of  prolonging   this 
delisfhtful  time. 

"  I  will  have  another  pair  of  gloves, 
not  this  kind — lighter  ones,  if  you  please." 

He  thought  that  if  he  chose  the  gloves 
out  of  the  same  packet,  Marie  might  con- 
sider the  fit  certain,  and  he  should  lose 
the  pleasure  of  having  them  measured. 
He  had  no  use  that  he  knew  of  for  light 
gloves,  and  certainly  he  had  no  super- 
fluous money  to  spend  on  them.  But 
while  Marie  carefully  replaced  the  box  out 
of  which  he  had  made  his  purchase,  and 
took  down  another  from  the  hio^h  shelf 
behind  her,  it  occurred  to  Eudolf  that  it 
might  be  proper  for  him  to  wear  light 
gloves  when  he  went  to  Thun  with  Madame 
Carouge. 

**  Which  colour  does  monsieur  prefer  ? " 
Marie  was  trying  to  remember  her  lesson. 

"It  does  not  signify,"  said  Rudolf.     "1 
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will  leave  it  to  mademoiselle  to  choose- 
the  colour  for  me.  She  knows  more  about 
gloves  than  I  do."     He  smiled  at  her. 

Marie  laughed.  "  No,  monsieur  ;  I  am- 
very  ignorant  about  them,  I  have  never 
even  \vorn  orloves.  I  have  lived  amonef 
Sisters,  and  they  do  not  wear  gloves." 

'*  But  you  will  wear  gloves  now  ? "  he- 
said. 

"Yes,  perhaps,  monsieur."  Here  she 
looked  a  little  grave,  and  opening  two 
packets  she  spread  before  him  a  heap 
of  delicate  shades  of  colour — pink,  and 
primrose,  and  lavender. 

**They  are  very  pretty,"  he  said ;  but  he 
was  lookinor  at  her  instead  of  at  the  oioves. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  think  they  are  very 
pretty."  Marie  wondered  whether  she- 
should  ever  possess  anything  so  dainty. 
"  Here  are  some  of  a  sweet  colour."  She 
drew  a  pair  of  pale  citron- colour  from  the 
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heap.      "I  think  these  will  do,  if  monsieur- 
will  permit  me  to  measure  them/' 

Engemann  put  out  his  hand  only  a 
little  way.  She  had  looked  so  pretty  bending 
forward,  and  he  knew  she  must  do  it 
again  to  measure  across  his  hand. 

"Ah!"  he  said  as  she  finished,  "I  fear- 
they  may  be  a  little   short.     Will   made- 
moiselle have  the  goodness  to  measure  the 
fingers  ? " 

Marie  had  not  practised  this  art,  and' 
she  had  to  do  it  twice  before  she  suc- 
ceeded, for  at  first  she  put  the  thumb- tip 
to  his  finger-tip,  and  vice  versd.  She 
looked  up  smiling  at  Engemann. 

*'  Pardon,  monsieur ;  I  know  I  am 
stupid,"  she  said ;  and  then  she  felt  a 
little  troubled,  for  something  in  the  glance: 
she  had  met  made  her  heart  beat  fast, 
and  her  fingers  had  become  suddenly  limp 
and  awkward. 
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Engemann,  too,  was  silent ;  he  was  look- 
ing fixedly  at  Marie ;  he  wished  to  make 
her  raise  her  eyes  to  his. 

And  in  a  moment  more  she  would  have 
done  so ;  but  while  she  stood  in  this  dis- 
turbed,  nervous  condition,  there  came,, 
grating  harshly  into  the  soft  silence  that 
had  followed  her  last  glance,  the  voice  of 
Madame  Bobineau. 

*'  Good  morning.  Monsieur  Engemann.. 
I  hope  you  have  found  what  you  want.'' 

Engemann  felt  a  little  foolish,  and  he 
turned  a  solemn  face  to  his  landlady.  It 
was  vexing  that  the  pleasant  time  was 
over. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  madame ;  "  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Madame  Bobineau'^ 
arrival  was  in  a  way  opportune ;  it  had 
removed  from  him  the  necessity  of  paying 
Marie  for  the  gloves ;  this  would  have  been 
disagreeable. 
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"Monsieur,    then,    will    have    this    pair- 
also?" 

Marie  held  up  the  citron- coloured  gloves. 
She,  too,  had  looked  at  Madame  Bobineau, 
and  she  saw  that  though  the  old  woman 
had  smiled  at  the  customer,  she  had  next 
minute  given  a  reproving  glance  in  her 
direction ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  scolded  before  her  new  friend.  She 
folded  the  gloves,  and  after  putting  them 
in  paper  she  placed  them  on  madame's. 
desk,  and  then  began  carefully  to  set  in 
order  and  put  away  the  delicately  tinted 
heap  which  she  had  scattered  on  the 
counter  for  Rudolf's  choice. 

Monsieur  Engemann  went  to  the  desk 
and  paid  madame  for  his  purchase;  he  felt 
suddenly  sobered  and  brought  back  into- 
ordinary  workaday  life.  He  wished  Madame 
Bobineau  good  morning ;  then  he  came  back. 
to  the  counter. 
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"Good  morning,  Mademoiselle  Marie,"" 
lie  said.  *^I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness." He  wished  to  shake  hands  with 
her,  but  he  felt  that  this  would  be  unusuaL 

The  old  woman  came  forward  and  opened 
the  shop-door.  She  stood  looking  dowa 
the  street  after  her  lodger.  She  was  very 
angry,  and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
scapegoat  to  bear  her  wrath.  Marie  had 
succeeded  in  selling  two  pairs  of  gloves- 
to  a  man  who  had  rarely  bought  anything 
in  the  shop  ;  clearly  it  would  be  both  un- 
just and  impolitic  to  scold  Marie,  and  yet 
her  wrath  burned  fiercely  against  Monsieur 
Engemann. 

"That  young  man  will  be  late  at  the 
bank ;  he  has  not  yet  breakfasted,"  she- 
muttered.  "  Such  a  time  of  day  to  choosa 
for  buying  gloves!"  ("Young  fool,"  she- 
said  to  herself,  "  wasting  his  money  and 
turning  that  little  chit's  head  by  his  notice. 
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I'll  be  bound.")  *' You  must  not  expect 
every  customer  to  thank  you,  Marie,"  she 
said  sharply.  "  Monsieur  Engemann  is  a 
^rand  gentleman,  but  he  is  young,  and, 
besides,  he  is  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
buying  gloves." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  Madame  Bobi- 
neau  felt  that  she  had  made  an  unwise 
admission.  She  looked  at  Marie,  and  she 
-saw  that  she  had  begun  to  smile,  for  Marie 
had  expected  a  lecture ;  she  had  grown 
accustomed  to  undeserved  scoldings;  it 
seemed  to  her,  indeed,  that  each  time  she 
had  spoken  to  a  gentleman  she  had  evoked 
•a  storm,  and  now,  relieved  at  being  let  off 
so  easily,  she  laughed  and  clapped  her 
hands  gaily. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said — "  so  glad 
he  bought  them  of  me.  I  like  him  so 
much — oh,  so  very  much.  I  hope  he  will 
come  again." 
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"  Chut !  nonsense  !  Like  him,  indeed  ! 
How  often,  then,  must  I  ask  you,  child, 
to  have  a  little  common-sense  ?  You  are 
not  wanted  to  like  the  customers.  Do 
you  suppose  that  customers  think  about 
you  ?  Do  you  think  a  gentleman  like 
Monsieur  Eno^emann  notices  the  difference 
between  one  shop-girl  and  another  ?  Per- 
haps you  think  he  likes  you  ? " 

Till  to-day  Marie  had  tried  to  remember 
tbe  Superior's  advice,  and  although  she 
bad  inwardly  rebelled,  she  had  taken 
Madame  Bobineau's  scoldings  in  silence ; 
but  to-day,  at  the  bitter,  sneering  tone, 
her  tongue  seemed  to  move  without  her 
guidance. 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  she  said. 

Madame  Bobineau  looked  at  her,  but 
Marie  met  her  angry  eyes  fearlessly ;  a 
bright  spot  of  red  burned  on  the  girl's  cheeks 
and  there  was  a  confidence  in  her  manner 
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tliat  was  almost  triumphant.  She  felt 
that  she  was  no  loDger  friendless  in  Berne, 
Monsieur  Engemann  liked  her,  she  was 
sure  of  it. 

Madame  Bobineau  only  understood  one 
side  of  human  nature — its  weakness  and  its 
double  motives — and  she  at  once  assumed 
that  harm  lurked  in  the  girl's  frank  courage. 

"Upon  my  word,  you  make  me 
ashamed  of  you,"  she  threw  her  head 
back  and  surveyed  Marie  from  head  to 
foot,  "  you  are  as  vain  as  you  are  silly, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  fit  to  stand 
behind  a  counter ;  I  fear  you  stare 
at  gentlemen,  Marie,  and  try  to  make 
them  look  at  you.  I  wonder  what  the 
Sisters  would  think  of  you."  Then  seeino* 
that  the  girl  still  smiled,  "You  little  fool. 
Bah  !  Do  you  suppose  men  are  what  they 
seem  ? "  she  said  in  a  fury.  "  Do  you  think 
they  mean  what  they  say  ?     Why,   at  this 
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very  moment,  if  lie  thinks  of  you  at  all, 
Monsieur  Engemann  is  turning  you  into 
ridicule  with  his  fellow-clerks ;  or,  if  he 
ventures  to  mention  such  a  subject  to  her, 
he  is  perhaps  telling  Madame  Carouge 
what  a  vain  little  puss  I  am  plagued  with 
as  shop-girl." 

Marie  stood  leaning  against  the  counter. 
As  she  listened  she  grew  rosy,  the  rich 
colour  even  glowed  beneath  her  fair  hair; 
but  when  the  old  woman  spoke  of  Madame 
Carouge,  scorching,  angry  tears  fell  spark- 
ling on  her  hot  face. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it ;  Monsieur  Engemann 
would  not  do  such  unkind  things  ;  he  is  not 
double-faced.  He  is  good — I  am  sure  he  is  ; 
he  would  not  do  such  false,  mean  things." 
And  then,  overmastered  by  the  sudden 
fear  the  old  woman's  words  had  called 
up,  she  flung  her  arms  on  the  counter,  and 
burying  her  face  in  them  she  sobbed  loudly. 
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Madame  Bobineau  was  alarmed,  she  had 
relieved  her  temper,  and  now  her  sense 
of  propriety  came  to  Marie's  help. 

"  Great  heavens,  child  1  How  can  you  be 
so  violent  ?  Nicely  the  Sisters  have  trained 
you,  I  must  say.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell 
you.  Have  done,  will  you  ?  A  customer 
will  come  in."  But  the  sobs  went  on  vehe- 
mently. "  There,  there,  child,  I  did  not  say 
it  was  certain  Monsieur  Engemann  would 
laugh  at  you ;  I  said  perhaps  ;  for,  as  you 
say,  he  is  good  and  kind.  I  only  mean 
to  warn  you,  Marie,  to  show  you  to  what 

your  vanity  may  expose  you,  if  you 

Come,  come ; "  she  patted  the  girl's  shoul- 
der. *^  Some  one  will  arrive  and  find  you 
sobbing.  Come,  come,  child;  if  you  must 
cry,  go  into  my  room,  and  I  will  mind 
the  shop  till  you  come  to  your  senses." 

Marie  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this 
appeal.     She  tried  to  check  her  sobs,  and 

VOL.    II.  B 
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lifting  up  her  swollen,  tear-stained  face,, 
she  went  slowly  into  the  little  room,  and 
shut  the  green-curtained  door  behind  her. 
Then  she  dropped  into  Madame  Bobineau's 
easy-chair,  and  hid  her  shame-stricken  face. 
Her  sobs  had  ceased ;  she  was  alarmed  at 
the  tumult  which  had  broken  out  in  her. 

'^  What  would  the  Sisters  say  to  me  ? 
They  would  not  know  their  little  Marie, 
they  would  not  believe  I  could  be  so 
wicked  and  passionate,  and  yet  it  is 
true.'' 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  little 
dingy  mirror  at  which  Madame  Bobineau 
smoothed  her  hair  before  she  went  into 
the  shop.  Marie  gazed  mournfully  at  her 
own  reflection.  Certainly  she  did  not 
look  like  the  Marie  who  had  just  now 
laughed  so  merrily ;  her  eyes  were  glazed 
with  tears,  and  her  lips  w^ere  swelled  and 
pouting. 
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'*Yes,  I  am  changed.  I  look  cross  and 
horrid,  and  if  I  stay  here  I  shall  grow 
wicked.  ...  I  cannot  like  Madame  Bobi- 
neaii,  there  is  no  use  in  trying ;  directly  I 
begin  to,  she  says  something  cruel,  and 
makes  me  feel  stunsr  all  over  ....  and  oh ! 
I  do  hate  Madame  Carouge — What  would 
the  dear  Mother  say  if  I  told  her  that? 
But  I  will  go  back  and  tell  her  every- 
thing. When  I  am  once  more  at  St. 
Esprit,  I  shall  soon  forget  that  I  ever 
came  to  Berne." 


E    2 


CHAPTER   II. 

UNEXPECTED    IN   ALL   WAYS. 

"  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves 
as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do." — 
Shakespeare. 

Dinner  was  just  over  at  the  '^  Red  Glove ; " 
it  had  been  a  very  silent  meal,  for 
Marie  still  felt  sad  and  ashamed  of  her 
vehemence.  She  had  gone  back  to  her 
place  behind  the  counter;  and  Madame 
Bobineau  had  returned  to  the  little  room 
behind  the  shop.  After  pulling  the  cur- 
tain across  her  spy-window  and  bolting 
the  door,  she  had  taken  from  a  little 
cupboard   the  remains  of  her  last   night's. 
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supper — a  cornucopia  of  almond  pastry 
^Ued  with  whipped  cream ;  while  she 
swallowed  it,  she  sat  thinking  over  what 
^had  happened. 

The  old  woman  had  had  a  sleepless  night, 
pondering  what  might  come  of  the  unlucky 
meeting  wdth  Monsieur  Engemann,  and  of 
Marie's  indiscreet  revelations  to  Captain 
Loigerot.  And  then  after  breakfast  w^hen 
she  came  into  the  shop,  she  had  actually 
found  Marie  and  Monsieur  Engemann  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  lovers — 
«he  thought  the  young  man  looked  the 
most  conscious  of  the  tw^o.  And  while 
she  w^as  still  trembling  with  the  dread 
that  this  folly  might  reach  the  ears  of 
Madame  Carouge,  Marie  had  chosen  to 
behave  in  this  shameful  manner — most 
•shameful,  most  ungrateful !  She  had  not 
by  any  means  forgiven  Marie,  and  she 
Lad  scarcely  spoken  to  her;    now,  as  she 
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greedily  crammed  tlie  cream  into  her 
tootliless  mouth,  she  wondered  if  it  would 
be  the  last  dainty  she  should  receive 
from  Madame  Carouge. 

As  she  finished  the  last  mouthful  a 
loud  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her 
start  and  almost  choke.  She  got  up 
spluttering  and  coughing.  A  knock  was 
most  unusual ;  her  lodgers  knew  that 
they  had  only  to  turn  the  door-handle 
to  let  themselves  in,  and  they  never  had 
visitors ;  their  letters  and  parcels  were 
delivered  in  the  shop,  and  this  knock 
was  at  the  private  door  of  the  house ; 
besides,  parcels  would  not  come  with  an 
authoritative  knock  like  the  one  just  given. 

By  this  time  Madame  Bobineau  had 
reached  the  door,  and  turning  the  handle, 
she  opened  it. 

She  shrank  back  and  tottered,  she 
literally     shook     with     fear,     and     leaned 
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•against  the  wall  for  support  at  siglit  of 
the  vision  before  her. 

It  was  Madame  Carouge,  pale  and  grave, 
but  lookingr  beautiful  as  ever,  in  a  charm- 
ing  little  bonnet ;  she  was,  as  usual, 
dressed  in  black,  a  rich  lace  scarf 
-carelessly  draped  round  her  graceful 
shoulders. 

Madame   Carousre   walked    forward   into 

o 

the  dark  entrance  without  waiting^  to  be 
invited  to  enter ;  her  beauty  and  the 
costly  silk  and  lace  about  her,  made 
an  incongruous  contrast  with  the  mean 
surroundings.  It  was  as  if  a  graceful 
swan  were  to  sail  proudly  along  some 
muddy  ditch  by  the  road- side. 

But  Madame  Bobineau's  wits  quickly 
•came  back  to  her.  She  stood  upright 
■and  then  courtesied. 

"  This  is  indeed  an  honour,  madame/' 
«he  said. 
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Madame  Carouge  had  sailed  up  the  pas- 
sage without  speaking ;  the  old  woman 
hurried  after  her  guest,  and  pushed  wide 
open  the  door  of  her  little  sitting-room. 

*'  Mon  Dieu ! "  she  said  to  herself, 
"  what  a  mercy  that  I  had  eaten  up  the 
pastry ! " 

There  was  the  empty  plate  on  the  table, 
but  the  room  was  perfectly  neat. 

"  Ah !  madame,  this  condescension  is 
adorable."  Bobineau  drew  forward  her  one 
easy-chair.  '*  If  I  had  only  known  I  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  this  visit,  I  would 
have  been  better  prepared." 

She  kej)t  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on  her 
visitor,  and  she  saw  that  although  Ma- 
dame Carouge  smiled,  there  was  a  con- 
straint in  her  manner  that  the  old  glover 
was  not  accustomed  to  in  her  beautiful 
benefactress. 

'*This    visit    is    not    to   you,    Madame 
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IBobineau  ;  I  come  to  see  your  little  cousin. 
-I  am  interested  in  ^Yhat  I  hear  about 
her/'  Her  lip  curred  witli  scorn  at  the 
-alarm  that  showed  for  an  instant  in  the 
•old  woman's  face.  '*  Shall  we  go  into 
the  shop,  or  will  mademoiselle  come  to 
me  here  ? "  she  said  politely.  ^'  I  wish 
to  see  her.'* 

Madame  Bobineau  put  up  her  hand  in 
"deprecation. 

"  I  will  go  and  fetch  her,"  she  said ; 
*'she  shall  come  directly  if  she  is  not 
^serving,  madame." 

"  And  if  she  is,  you  can  go  and  take 
lier  place,"  the  beautiful  woman  said. 

She  looked  round  the  mean  room  with 
repugnance  rather  than  with  pity.  She 
had  only  called  once  before  on  Madame 
Bobineau,  and  then  she  had  seen  her  in 
the  shop.  The  pinched,  bare  aspect  of 
the  meagre  room  vexed  her ;    it  took  her 
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back  to  the  time  when  she  too  and  her 
mother  lived  in  one  poor  room  ;  when  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  rare  advent  of  a 
visitor,  and  suffered  dire  shame  afterwards 
at  having  been  seen  in  their  shabby- 
gowns.  Carouge's  first  visit  was  strongly 
present  to  her  mind — she  shuddered. 

But  in  a  moment  or  so  Madame  Carouge 
ambent  her  brows  and  smiled  at  her  own 
mental  disturbance.  She  wondered — as  if 
she  were  some  one  else — why  this  fresh  idea 
should  have  dawned  on  the  trouble  she  had 
been  strus^orlinor  with  ever  since  last  nis^ht — 
a  trouble  which  for  a  brief  space  in  morning 
light  she  had  told  herself  was  a  folly ;  and 
then  had  come  Lenoir's  story  confirming 
the  warning  her  fears  had  given.  While 
she  had  sat  statue-like,  listening  to  the 
barber's  gossip  before  her  glass,  Madame 
C-irouge  had  told  herself  that  the  only  way 
to  end  such  a  folly  was  to  uproot  it. 
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She  did  not  doubt  Kudolf  Engemann. 
It  was  an  insult  to  him  to  suppose  his  love 
for  her  so  light  that  a  chance  meeting  with 
another  woman,  or  rather  a  mere  child, 
could  turn  it  away  from  her.  While  Cap- 
tain Loigerot  had  spoken  of  Marie,  an  idea 
had  come  to  her ;  now  it  returned,  and 
■she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  act  upon  it. 

'^  If  possible  !  " — she  smiled  at  herself — 
^'They  are  all  much  the  same.  Do  not  I 
know  what  young  girls  are  ?  Of  course 
they  want  liberty  and  ease,  pleasure  above 
^11,  as  much  pleasure  as  money  can  give 
them ;  though  a  girl  who  has  been  brought 
^ip  in  a  convent  will  have  fewer  desires  than 
I  had,  she  will  have  youthful  cravings ; 
she  will  consider  me  a  benefactress  if  I 
marry  her  to  our  captain." 

Still,  the  expression  on  her  face  was  not 
that  of  perfect  content  as  she  sat  looking 
at   the   glass   door.     It   was,  however,  the 
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't)tlier    door    that     opened,    and     Lladame 
-Bobineau  came  in,  followed  by  Marie. 

The  girl  was  impressed  at  first  sight  by 
the  grand-looking  lady  sitting  opposite  her. 
JMadame  Carouge  did  not  rise,  she  bent  her 
head  slightly  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
girl's  deferential  bow,  and  then  they  looked 
at  one  another. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between 
them.  Marie's  cream- white  skin,  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink  stealing  into  her  cheeks, 
was  like  a  pale  Malmaison  rose,  while  the 
rich  colour  that  spread  over  Madame 
Carouge's  golden  complexion  at  sight  of 
the  girl's  beauty  was  like  the  flame  tint 
of  a  pomegranate  blossom  :  she  felt  as  if 
some  one  had  struck  her,  so  utterly  un- 
prepared was  she  for  Marie's  remarkable 
appearance  ;  she  had  expected  at  best  mere 
'Childish  prettiness. 

There  was  no  contrast  in  the  feelings  of 
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tlie  girl  and  the  woman — each  felt  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  the  other.  It  manifested, 
itself,  however,  in  different  ways.  Marie 
felt  oppressed  and  ill  at  ease.  She  hung 
her  head  and  became  self-conscious,  almost 
awkward,  standing  there  under  the  fixed 
gaze  of  those  brilliant  eyes ;  she  longed  to- 
go  back  to  the  shop. 

Madame  Carouge  forced  a  smile,  and 
strove  to  be  extra  gracious  in  manner. 

*'  I  hope  you  like  Berne,  mademoiselle, 
and  that  you  wish  to  remain  here.  It  is  a 
charming;  town,  is  it  not  ? " 

Her  courteous  yet  patronising  tone  made 
Marie  feel  very  far  off  indeed  from  her 
questioner. 

"  Yes,  madame,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
town." 

Madame  Carouoje  smiled  asfain.  She  saw 
that  Marie  was  not  fascinated  by  her,  and 
yet  she  felt  that  if  she  wished  to  influence 
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lier  it  was  necessary  to  be  friendly  witli  tlie 
girl. 

''Dear  Madame  Bobineau,"  she  said^ 
"  we  must  all  try  to  make  Berne  as  pleasant 
as  possible  to  your  cousin.  Will  you  bring^ 
her  to  see  me  to-morrow  evening  ? — I  shall 
have  only  a  few  friends.  I  hope  made- 
moiselle will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  includ- 
ing her  among  them." 

It  was  so  pleasantly  said  in  that  mellow 
voice  that  Marie  softened. 

"Thank  you,  madame,  you  are  very  kind:" 
she  tried  to  look  pleased.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  only  the  brown  linen  gown 
she  had  worn  yesterday.  She  looked  hope- 
lessly at  Madame  Bobineau  ;  the  old  woman 
was  staring  inquisitively  at  Madame 
Carouge  ;  she  had  no  belief  in  this  sudden 
kindness  to  Marie ;  she  felt  that  there 
was  some  hidden  purpose  in  it.  She  was 
puzzled    and    taken   by    surprise ;    but    if 
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the    widow   had    asked    her    just    then   to 
go  lip  in  a  balloon,  she  would  have  con 
sented. 

'^  Madame  is  indeed  kind — kindness  itself. 
You  had  better  go  back  to  the  shop,  child,'* 
she  said  to  Marie.  "  I  know  madame  will 
excuse  you,  it  is  a  busy  time  of  day." 

Madame  Carouge  held  out  her  hand. 
"  Then  I  will  say  au  revoir,  mademoiselle,. 
till  to-morrow.  We  will  say  eight  o'clock,, 
if  you  please." 

Marie  put  her  cold  hand  into  the  widow's 
exquisitely-gloved  one,  and  she  disappeared 
with  a  sio^h  of  relief  through  the  curtained 
entrance  into  the  shop. 

Madame  Bobineau  was  bursting  with 
curiosity  to  know  what  her  visitor  thought 
of  Marie.  Madame  Carouge  had  left  off 
smiling ;  her  beautiful  eyes  were  terribly 
angry  as  they  looked  straight  at  the  old 
woman.         Madame      Bobineau     actually 
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crouched  under  this  mute  rebuke,  and  sat 
huddled  in  her  chair. 

''You  wished  to  give  me  a  surprise,  I  sup- 
pose, you  deceitful  woman — a  child  indeed  t 
You  must  know  as  well  as  I,  Madame- 
Bobineau,  that  the  young  woman  is  very 
handsome — that  she  is  not  fit  to  be  in  such- 
a  shop  as  yours  is  for  a  day.  What  can 
you  be  thinking  of  ?  What  did  you  mean- 
by  telling  me  she  was  only  passable  ? " 

Her  voice  was  no  longer  mellow ;  it 
struck  sharp  and  ringing  on  the  reddened 
ears  of  her  companion.  The  old  woman 
pressed  her  dark,  skinny  hands  together. 

''What  can  I  do?"  she  said  abjectly. 
"  What  can  a  poor  old  woman  like  me  do  ? 
How  can  I  help  the  child's  looks  ?  If 
madame  will  only  have  the  goodness  to 
advise." 

"  I  did  advise  you — I  told  you  what  I 
would  do,  and,  instead  of  keeping  the  girl 
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quiet  till  I  had  found  a  husband  for  her, 
you  took  her  that  very  day  to  a  public 
place,  and  allowed  her  to  walk  about  with 
a  young  man.  Madame  Bobineau,  you  are 
not  fit  to  guide  a  young  girl.  You  must 
have  lost  your  senses." 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  the 
widow's  beautiful  face  cleared  when  she 
had  poured  out  her  wTath  in  this  pelting 
fashion  ;  she  had  somewhat  got  rid  of,  in 
words,  the  vexation  which  oppressed  her. 
She  thought  that  the  old  woman  deserved 
to  sufi"er  for  her  deceit  and  ingratitude. 
Madame  Bobineau  pulled  out  a  snuffy 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  hid  her  frightened 
face. 

''  Oh,  is  it  not  too  hard,"  she  whined, 
"  that  gossips  should  tell  tales,  and  try  to 
rob  a  poor  old  w^oman  of  one  of  the  few 
friends  she  possesses  ?  Indeed,  madame  " — 
she  gave  a  sob — *'I  thought  I  was  doing 
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a  Christian  duty  in  giving  the  child  amuse- 
ment. I  only  took  her  out  for  a  walk,  and  to 
see  the  bears,  and  when  we  met  Monsieur 
Engemann  I  turned  away,  I  pretended  not  to 
see  him,  and  tried  to  avoid  him.  How  could 
he  or  1  help  it,  madame,  when  that  little  for- 
ward chit  looked  up  at  him  and  asked  him  to 
put  her  in  front,  that  she  might  see  better?'* 

Madame  Carouge  sat  brooding,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  old  woman 
kept  dabbing  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

*'  If  she  is  so  forward,"  she  said  at  last, 
very  gravely,  *'  I  cannot  help  her.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  do  to  propose  her  to  Captain 
Loigerot.  A  man  of  his  years  will  require 
very  circumspect  behaviour  in  his  wife." 

*'  Captain  Loigerot !  Do  you  consider 
him  a  man  likely  to  marry,  my  dear  lady  ? 
Ah  !  what  a  charming  bonnet  you  have  on, 
to  be  sure  !  No  need  to  ask  if  it  comes 
from  Paris," 
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But  Madame  Caroiig^e  would  not  unbend 
nor  be  turned  from  her  purpose.  Her  voice 
continued  to  have  a  dry,  sarcastic  tone  in 
it  to  which  her  listener  was  unaccustomed. 

"  Captain  Loigerot  has  asked  me  to  find 
him  a  wife,  and  he  is  certain  to  accept 
any  person  I  propose  to  him.     Of  course, 

if  you  have  other  plans  for  the  girl " 

She  stopped,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looked 
at  the  old  woman. 

Madame  Bobineau's  face  did  not  show 
the  acquiescence  she  expected.  The  old 
glover  hesitated  ;  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
was  willing  that  Captain  Loigerot  should 
marry  IMarie.  His  money  paid  the  rent  of 
her  house,  and  he  was  always  satisfied  with 
her  management.  If  he  took  Marie  away,  she 
should  lose  him  as  a  lodger,  and  she  should 
have  to  pay  a  shop-girl  in  Marie's  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  should  not  have  to 
make  a  provision  for  Marie.     This  last  con- 
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sideration  had,  however,  little  weight  with 
her.  Madame  Bobineau  could  no  more  help 
hoarding  than  she  could  help  breathing, 
and  Marie  was  already  provided  for  by  the 
savings  she  had  accumulated.  Of  necessity 
she  must  leave  those  savings  behind  her,  but 
she  would  not  yield  up  a  centime  of  them 
towards  Marie's  marriage  portion  ;  the  very 
thought  of  doing  so  made  her  hair  rise  on 
her  forehead.  But  she  dared  not  offend  the 
widow.  She  rose  when  Madame  Carouge  did. 

'*  Did  I  not  say  I  would  follow  your 
advice,  my  dear,  kind  friend  ?  If  you  will 
only  have  the  goodness  to  sit  down  again, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  am  only  a 
poor,  stupid  old  woman,  and  such  a  grand 
proposal  as  this  has  taken  my  wits  away." 
She  looked  caressingly  at  her  friend,  but 
Madame  Carouge  remained  standing. 

"  No,  you  are  not  stupid,  Madame 
Bobineau,  and  you  must  see  the  advantage 
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of  such  a  marriage  for  Marie.  Listen," 
she  went  on  impatiently.  '^  The  captain 
tells  me  he  has  a  house  and  two  corn-fields, 
and  several  vineyards,  and  he  has  money 
enouofh  to  live  on  besides  these  sources  of 
income.  What  more  can  you  want  in  a 
husband  for  this  girl  ?  " 

Madame  Bobineau's  eyes  glittered,  and 
she  licked  her  lips  in  a  stealthy  fashion, 
and  then  she  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snufF. 

"He  is  some  years  too  old  for  Marie, 
is  he  not,  madame  ?  "  she  said  dryly.  She 
meant  to  yield,  but  she  w^anted  to  tease 
the  haughty  woman  for  the  way  in  which 
she  was  treating  her. 

*'  Great  heavens  !  " — Madame  Carouge 
tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her  foot — 
*' if  people  suit  in  other  w^ays,  what  can  age 
signify  ?  An  old  husband  often  makes  a  girl 
happier  than  a  young  one  does  ;  he  is  more 
easily  satisfied  ;  besides,  the  captain  is  not 
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old.  But  I  forgot  myself" — she  looked 
fixedly  at  Madame  Bobineau's  shifting,  bead- 
like eyes — ''  if  the  girl  is  forward  I  cannot 
advise  Captain  Loigerot  to  marry  her.  I 
promised  to  find  a  discreet  wife  for  him. 
I  am  sorry,  for  indeed  I  felt  I  was  doing 
you  a  good  turn." 

Madame  Bobineau  shook  her  hands  in 
afi'ected  despair.  "  You  mistook  me, 
madame,"  she  said ;  ''I  only  meant  that 
the  girl  should  have  waited  her  turn.  I  must 
be  just  to  her,  she  is  not  bold.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  she  refused  to  measure  those  gentle- 
men for  the  size  of  their  gloves  ?  No, 
no  ;  that  cannot  be  brought  against  her. 
My  fear  is  that  a  gentleman  in  the  position 
of  Captain  Loigerot  will  require  a  marriage 
portion ;  and  how  can  a  poor  old  woman 
like  me  find  one  ?  " 

The  widow  stood  thinking ;  her  impatient 
look  had  faded  into  melancholy.     *'  I  will 
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-see  about  that/'  she  said ;  '^  I  will  talk 
to  the  captain  this  evening,  and  propose 
the  matter  to  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
will  insist  on  a  marriage  portion.  If  I 
•arrange  matters  I  can  then  present  him 
formally  to  you  and  to  Mademoiselle  Marie 
to-morrow  evening.  You  had  better  not 
speak  to  the  girl  beforehand  ;  let  things 
happen  naturally ;  let  the  captain  plead 
for  himself."  She  smiled  faintly.  *'  Now 
I  must  wish  you  good-day." 

"  Yes,  dear  madame — I  offer  you  many 
thanks." 

The  widow  affected  not  to  see  Madame 
Bobineau's  offered  hand.  With  a  graceful 
nod  she  gathered  her  lace  scarf  round 
her,  and  walked  down  the  dingy  passage 
into  the  arcaded  street. 

"  That  is  settled,"  she  said  as  she  went 
-along,  and  her  beautiful  face  looked  serene 
^gain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CAPTAIN   SURRENDERS. 

"I  am  in  love,  Corporal,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby. 
"  In  love  ! "  said  the  Corporal.     "  Your  honour  was 
very  well  the  day  before  yesterday." 

•  ••••• 

"  I  wish  I  may  manage  it  right,"  said  my  Uncle 
Toby  j  "  but  I  declare  I  had  rather  march  up  to  the 
edge  of  a  trench." 

*'A  woman  is  quite  a  different  thing,"  said  the 
Corporal. 

"  I  suppose  sOj"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby. 

Sterne. 

Captain  Loigerot  had  felt  dull  when  he 
awoke  that  morning.  He  had  certainly 
slept  soundly  ;  but  as  he  opened  his  eyes 
he  was  aware  that  all  was  not  riofht 
with    him ;    there   was    a    weight    on    his 
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spirits,  and  lie  soon  became  conscious  that 
it  was  caused  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
indiscreet  words  last  night. 

*^Why  in  Heaven's  name  did  I  go  and 
chatter  to  Madame  Carouge  ?  I  might 
have  known  that  it  is  never  safe  to  ven- 
ture too  near  the  edge  of  anything.  See, 
friend  Achille,  what  foolhardiness  has  led 
you  into.  That  widow's  eyes  blazed  up 
like  a  torch,  and  then  I  knew  that  I 
looked  like  a  fool — I  who  all  these  years 
have  kept  clear  of  any  quarrel  with  a  woman. 
Well,  I  have  done  it  now.  Who  knows 
what  she  may  not  say  to  Engemann  ?  I'll 
swear  she  made  a  guess  at  the  truth.  A 
woman  like  that  is  the  very  devil." 

The  captain  went  every  morning  to  be 
shaved  by  Monsieur  Lenoir;  usually  he 
enjoyed  the  bright  talk  of  the  little  bird- 
like hair-dresser,  who  had  a  way  of  hopping 
from  one  subject  to  another  in  a  brisk  and 
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airy  manner  that  carried  out  the  likeness  to 
a  tomtit  that  his  face  suggested.  But  to- 
day Lenoir's  talk,  instead  of  weighing  so 
lightly  that  Loigerot  had  forgotten  it  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  his  cigar,  hung  upon 
his  listener  like  a  bag  of  heavy  stones  which 
the  captain  was  forced  to  carry  away  with 
him,  for  Lenoir  went  on  repeating  the 
substance  of  his  morning  interview  with 
Madame  Carouge ;  and  as  he  still  felt  very 
angry  at  the  baulk  she  had  administered  to 
his  curiosity,  the  little  hair-dresser  described 
her  evident  vexation  with  much  exasjo-era- 
tion,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  hope 
that  she  would  forgive  Kudolf  Engemann's 
flirtation  with  Marie  Peyrolles. 

"  Serve  him  right,  too.  I  always  said 
that  he  had  no  serious  intentions ;  he  is 
too  young,  and — and  uninformed  to  be  the 
husband  of  such  a  woman.  She  would  be 
completely  thrown  away  on  him." 
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And  the  captain  had  answered,  sighing  : 
**  Yes,  yes ;  there  is  no  one  in  Berne  who 
is  worthy  of  her ;  but  I  hope  she  will 
forsjive  Eag-emann." 

Lenoir  stopped  in  the  act  of  stropping 
the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving 
the  captain's  chin. 

'*  Ma  foi,  monsieur  " — he  drew  up  his 
little  body — "  Madame  Carouge  need  not 
have  gone  far  to  find  a  suitable  husband 
if  she  really  wants  one ;  for  my  part  I  do 
not  believe  she  had  any  real  attachment 
to  this  silent  young  giant.  Women  are 
sometimes  weak  enough  to  admire  carcase  " 
• — he  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  stuck 
out  his  peaked  chin. — *'  What  else,  I  ask 
you,  could  have  persuaded  a  comely  woman 
like  Madame  Kiesen,  with  a  head  of  gray 
hair  such  as  you  seldom  see — what  could 
have  persuaded  her  to  take  up  with  that 
raw-boned,     cadaverous,    bald-headed " 
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He  caiio^lit  sic^lit  of  Loiojerot's  astonished 
face,  and  checked  himself.  *'  You  under- 
stand, monsieur,  I  speak  of  the  outside 
qualities  only.  Monsieur  Riesen  is  my 
very  good  friend  and  customer — so  far,  at 
least,  as  a  man  can  be  called  a  customer 
who  wears  a  mass  of  gray,  uneven  stubble 
which  he  calls  a  beard."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  released  his  patient. 

"  Good-day,  monsieur."  This  was  in 
answer  to  the  captain's  farewell. 

Loigerot  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
splenetic  hair-dresser ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  consider  Lenoir  as  gay  as  a  butterfly, 
but  to-day  he  had  found  him  as  stinging 
■as  a  wasp. 

"  His  digestion  must  be  out  of  order ; 
there  is  perhaps  something  amiss  with  the 
weather,"  the  kind  man  said,  "  and  it  dis- 
turbs Lenoir  as  it  has  disturbed  me.  I 
shall  walk  oflf  these  fancies." 

After     breakfast     the    captain     took    a 
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long  walk  out  of  the  town,  his  usual 
panacea  when  anything  had  gone  amiss 
with  him,  and  he  came  back  much  more 
cheerful  than  when  he  had  started.  He 
kept  away  from  Berne  as  long  as  he 
could ;  he  did  not  want  to  see  Kudolf,  or 
Madame  Bobineau,  or  even  Marie  until  he 
had  dined ;  any  one  of  the  three  would 
remind  him  of  the  vexation  that  might 
still  be  reserved  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  widow  and  her  young 
admirer.  He  felt  annoyed  too ;  Rudolf  must 
have  shown  unnecessary  attention  to  Marie, 
for  it  appeared  that  Lenoir  had  watched  the 
young  couple,  and  he  had  dwelt  at  length  to 
the  captain  on  the  animated  nature  of  their 
conversation. 

"  Still,  that  might  not  have  been  En- 
gemann's  fault,"  the  good-natured  captain 
thought.  "  Marie,  I  believe,  is  always 
animated.  Ill  be  bound,  when  she  gets 
at  her   ease,    she   can    be   as   frisky   as   a 
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young  lamb — and  young  people  will  talk 
to  one  another." 

This  last  was  a  pleasanter  reflection,  and 
it  helped  to  keep  up  his  spirits  through  the 
dinner  at  the  Beaureo;ard  till  the  end  of  the 
first  course. 

As  Moritz  handed  him  a  dish  of  stewed 
peaches,  he  whispered  that  madame  wished 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes'  talk 
when  monsieur  should  be  quite  disengaged. 
Loigerot  shivered  ;  he  at  once  lost  his  ap- 
petite, his  indiscretion  came  back  vividly, 
and  he  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  quarrel. 

'*  Women  are  the  devil,"  he  said  again  ; 
**and  I  certainly  knew  that  long  ago.  I 
am  in  for  it."  He  left  the  table  before  the 
others,  and  hurried  down-stairs. 

Madame  Carouge  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously. Then,  after  a  few  words,  "Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  with  the  rare,  sweet  smile 
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whicli  so  fascinated  Monsieur  Ensfemann, 
'^  some  time  ago  you  honoured  me  with  a 
confidence.  You  said  if  I  could  find  you  a 
suitable  wife,  you  would  like  to  marry." 

'*Yes,  madame,  I  said  something;  about 
it ; "  but  though  Loigerot  felt  relieved  and 
spoke  politely,  there  was  no  alacrity  in  his 
tone.  Since  he  had  seen  Marie,  the  idea  of 
the  *'  suitable"  wife  had  lost  its  interest  for 
him,  had  become  a  something  for  which  he 
could  wait  another  year  or  so.  It  would  be- 
much  pleasanter,  meanwhile,  to  walk  and 
talk  with  this  bright  girl,  who  had  at 
present  eclipsed,  in  his  estimation,  the 
prettiest  nursemaid  on  the  Munster  Platz. 

Madame  Carouge  saw  that  he  was  in* 
diff'erent,  but  she  had  not  time  to  indulge 
in  questioning.     She  went  on  calmly  : 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  your  wish,  mon- 
sieur, though  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
seemed  to  you  slow  and   neglectful." 
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"  Ah,   madame- 


'* Pardon  me,"  the  widow  went  on  :  "I 
rejoice  to  tell  you  I  have  found  some  one 
to  whom,  I  think,  only  one  objection  can  be 
made  :  she  has  no  marriage  portion." 

The  captain  was  a  liberal  soul ;  he  had 
not  expected  money  with  a  wife ;  but  as 
he  had  changed  his  mind  about  marriage, 
this  objection  seemed  to  offer  him  deliver- 
ance from  the  widow's  proposal. 

"  Well,  madame,  I  am  not,  I  believe, 
mercenary  " — he  cleared  his  throat — ''  but 
I  fancy  it  is  desirable  that  the  lady  should 
not  be  without  a  portion.  I  have  a  little 
property,  it  is  true,  and  I  hope  by  economy 
to  increase  its  value  ;  but — aw — on  the 
other  hand,  I  might  die  soon  after  mar- 
riage, and  then  a  lady — aw — who  has  been 
used  to  her  comforts,  and  so  on,  would  be 
in  a  better  position  if  she  had  also  some 
money  of  her  own,  and — and  " — puffiug  out 
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his  cheeks — "  in  short,  pardon  me,  but  she 
might  have  more  than  herself  to  provide 
for." 

Madame  Carouge  felt  mischievous  ;  she 
had  studied  her  companion  carefully  during 
all  these  months,  and  she  understood  his 
weak  points. 

"It  is  true,  monsieur ;  you  are  wiser 
than  I  am.  I  fear  I  must  try  again. 
Perhaps  I  was  altogether  wrong  in  my 
choice.  If  you  had  passed  over  the  want 
of  a  marriage  portion,  you  might  have  ob- 
jected to  my  choice  on  the  score  of  age. 
You  desired,  I  think,  a  lady  about  thirty- 
five  ;  now  I  fear  the  lady  I  am  thinking  of 
would  not  fit  that  age  by  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years." 

Lois^erot  reddened  and  stuffed  both 
hands  into  his  pockets,  till  he  looked  more 
like  a  ball  than  ever. 

"  Madame,"  he  bowed,  "  but — but — "  he 
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stammered  with  indignation,  "I — I  named 
that  age  because  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
younger  woman  would  bring  herself  to — 
to  take  me  as  a  husband,  but  it  is  the 
limit,  the  extreme  limit ;  I  will  not  marry 
an  old  woman,  madame.  Ciel ! " — his 
little  eyes  were  fierce  as  he  stared  at  the 
widow — ^'  the  wife  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  suggest  to  me  must  be  over  fifty." 

He  stopped — his  voice  had  been  thick 
with  anger,  and  now  that  he  had  blustered 
it  out,  he  felt  conscious  that  this  was  not 
quite  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  to  Madame  Carouge.  He  looked 
at  her  shamefacedly  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eyes. 

Though  her  eyes  sparkled,  the  widow  did 
not  seem  affronted  ;  she  was  pressing  her 
handkerchief  against  her  lips  ;  but  she  took 
it  away,  and  answered  pleasantly  : 

**  Ah,   monsieur,  you   wrong   me.     How 
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€ould  it  be  possible  that  I  should  fall 
into  such  a  mevous  mistake  as  that  ?  Yoic 
married  to  an  old  woman  1  Mon  Dieu ! 
that  would  be  a  catastrophe.  No,  no ;  the 
difference  of  age  to  which  I  fear  you  may  ob- 
ject is  the  other  way.  The  young  girl  I  am 
thinking  of  does  not  come  up  to  your  stan- 
dard, she  is  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  but 
then,  as  she  has  no  money  you  say  she  would 
not  suit.  But  it  is  no  matter  ;  it  was  a  silly 
fancy  of  mine,  I  had  the  idea  that  she  would 
please  you ;  you  must  pardon  me.  I  am 
tender-hearted  sometimes,  and  I  only  thought 
you  would  make  the  poor  child  so  much  hap- 
pier than — than  Madame  Bobineau  does." 

The  widow  had  been  attentively  watching 
the  captain's  face,  and  the  change  in  it  as 
she  ended  was  so  startling  that  once  more 
she  hastily  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  lips  to  hide  a  smile.  His  expression 
had  changed  from   anger  to  perplexity,  a 
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sort  of  shamefaced  wonder ;  but  as  she 
finished,  a  sudden  look  of  delight  broadened 
his  face,  his  eyes  closed  till  they  were  mere 
slits,  and  every  hair  of  his  moustache  and 
imperial  quivered. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  madame.  Is 
it — is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  speak- 
ing of  Mademoiselle  Marie  ?  '^  he  stuttered 
with  eager  haste  to  get  his  words  out. 
**  But  no ;  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
one  so  young,  so  beautiful " 

The  look  of  intense  scorn  on  Madame 
Carouge's  face  stopped  him. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said  gravely,  "Made- 
moiselle Marie  is  not  beautiful,  nor  is  she 
so  very  young.  I  was  not  much  older  than 
she  is  when  I  married  your  friend  Carouge." 

Loigerot  stared,  open-mouthed  with 
wonder.  Sitting  erect  on  her  sofa,  the 
widow  looked,  he  thought,  like  a  queen 
to  whom  even  a  noble  might  rightly  offer 
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liomasre  ;  then  lie  thous^bt  of  loud-voiced 
Carouge,  with  his  red  nose  and  clumsy 
figure — he  must  surely  have  been  thirty 
years  older  than  his  beautiful  young  wife. 
Loigerot  had  been  puzzled  about  this  when 
first  he  saw  his  friend's  widow,  and  now 
he  felt  very  inquisitive. 

"Pardon  me,  madame,  but  did  you 
marry  Carouge  to  please  yourself  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  monsieur,"  she  said  sharply ; 
"and  little  Marie  will  marry  you  for  the 
same  reason.  In  your  case,"  she  said,  with 
emphasis,  "  she  will  find  in  her  husband  an 
indulgent  protector  who  w^ill  give  her 
liberty  and  luxury  to  which  she  is  not 
accustomed,  and  she  will  also  gain  a 
pleasant  and  affectionate  companion.  Think 
what  a  contrast  you  offer  to  Madame  Bobi- 
neau.  Bah  !  " — she  smiled  gaily  at  him — 
"  have  no  fear,  monsieur,  the  little  girl 
will  adore  you  when  she  is  your  wife." 
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The  captain  grew  red  under  his  bronze 
skin,  his  little  eyes  shone  with  excitement ; 
he  could  not  control  his  delight  ;  he  licked 
some  stray  hairs  of  his  moustache  off  his 
lips,  and  rubbed  his  hands  softly  together. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,, 
madame  " — he  put  one  hand  on  his  broad 
chest.  "You  have  chosen  well  indeed, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  is  charming — will  you 
— may  I  ask  you  to  add  to  your  goodness 
by  taking  the  first  steps  in  this  matter  ? 
The  girl  is  timid — she  might  be  alarmed 
if — if  it  was  put  to  her  too  suddenly.' 

Madame  Carouge  put  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"I  thought,  dear  monsieur,  you  said  just 
now  you  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  marry  ; 
you  seemed  indifferent  about  the  matter — 
now  you  are  all  impatience." 

The  captain  laughed.  *'  You  are  right, 
madame ;  but   pardon    me,  that   was   with 
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regard  to  some  one  nearer  my  own  age, 
I  am  not  old,  madame  ;  I  am  not  fifty  yet ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  too  young  for. 
the  charming  bride  you  propose  to  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible in  making  her  my  wife;  but — but  it  is 
just  possible  she  may  not  be  so  willing/* 

Madame  Carouge  leaned  back  and  laughed 
heartily :  it  must  be  confessed  that  her 
laughter  had  been  kept  back  for  several 
minutes  past. 

*' Bravo  !  it  is  delightful  to  see  so  ardent 
a  lover."  Then  she  held  up  a  finger  and 
shook  her  head  reprovingly.  ''I  am  not 
sure  that  you  have  not  been  acting  for 
yourself,  monsieur,  and  while  you  pretended 
to  be  waiting  for  my  guidance,  you  have 
actually  chosen  your  wife  ;  I  see  plainly  you 
are  in  love  with  the  little  Marie.  Well, 
I  forgive  you ;  men  are  born  deceivers,  you 
know.     Now  listen,  for  Moritz  will  be  here 
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in  a  moment :  I  propose  to  ask  you  and  a 
few  other  friends  to  meet  Madame  Bobineau 
and  Mademoiselle  Marie  at  a  little  soirde 
to-morrow  evening.  I  hope  you  will  honour 
me  with  your  company  ;  you  will  have  a  fine 
opportunity  with  the  young  lady  ;  if  she 
suits  you,  you  will  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  proceed." 

The  captain's  jocund  face  lengthened. 
**  To-morrow,  ah  !  what  a  pity  !  "  he  sighed. 
*^  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Bale  for  a  day 
or  two  on  business  connected  with  my 
inheritance." 

Madame  Carouge  was  silent.  Presently 
she  said  :  *'  I  am  superstitious  about  delays  ; 
but  I  suppose  this  cannot  be  helped.  To- 
day is  Monday  :  can  you  not  be  back  by 
Thursday  evening  ?  " 

*'0n  Thursday  I  am  at  your  service, 
madame,  and   I   tender  you  my  thanks  irk 
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advance.     But  do  you  think  Madame  Bobi- 
neau  will  consent  to  this  marriage  ? " 

He  looked  grave,  for  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  old  woman  mio^ht  demur  ta 
the  double  loss  of  her  first-floor  lodger  and 
her  assistant. 

"You  had  better  leave  Madame  Bobi- 
neau  to  me,"  said  the  widow  confidently. 
"  I  answer  for  her  consent ;  my  only  doubt 
has  been  whether  you  would  condescend  to 
marry  this  portionless  young  girl.  You  are 
an  excellent  man,  Captain  Loigerot,  she 
ought  to  be  very  grateful.  Have  no  fear  of 
winning  her." 

The  captain  stared,  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  deserved  praise,  and  he  began  to  think 
he  had  been  very  impulsive ;  but  the 
fascination  of  Madame  Carouge's  manner 
had,  figuratively,  carried  him  off  his  feet. 
"  After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
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reflecting,  *'  I  cannot  be  held  bound  until 
I  have  actually  proposed  for  the  girl." 

"Madame/'  he  said  aloud,  ^*I  return  you 
my  most  devoted  thanks " — he  took  the 
hand  she  offered  and  brushed  it  with  his 
coarse  moustache.  **  I  have  been  thinking 
however  that  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing 
to  Mademoiselle  Marie  herself  until  after 
your  soiree." 

The  widow  was  in  excellent  spirits,  her 
scheme  seemed  to  be  progressing  smoothly. 
"You  are  as  wise  as  you  are  kind,  mon- 
sieur," she  said.  *'  I  see  how  well  you 
understand  the  feelings  of  a  shy  young  girl. 
In  my  opinion  a  formal  presentation  of  you 
as  her  intended  husband  might  only  flutter 
and  alarm  Mademoiselle.  Let  her  become 
accustomed  to  you,  and  then  choose  your 
own  time  for  speaking  of  the  marriage." 


^art  lV,—%\\t  Captain  kg^  Sugt. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Marie's  new  gown. 


"  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs  are  in 
my  heart." — Shakespeare. 

"  I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown." 

Shakespeare. 

Before  Captain  Loigerot  left  Madame 
Carouge  she  gave  him  a  message  for 
Madame  Bobineau,  informing  her  that  the 
soiree  to  which  she  had  been  invited  was 
deferred  until  Thursday  evening.  The  cap- 
tain hurried  at  once  to  the  ''  Red  Glove/* 
and  acquitted  himself  of  this  commission. 
The  news  was  a  relief  to  the  old 
woman.     She  had  felt  that  Marie  must  be 
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properly  dressed  for  such  a  great  event, 
and  she  had  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  buy,  at  least  a  ready-made  skirt. 
She  had  intended  to  sally  forth  that  even- 
ing to  a  cheap  drapery  shop  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  town,  so  as  to  make  as  eco- 
nomical a  bargain  as  possible.  This  was  now 
unnecessary.  She  possessed,  hoarded  away 
up  stairs,  a  piece  of  soft  gray  cashmere 
which  she  had  never  had  couraore  to  make 

o 

up  for  herself  till  she  had  become  too  old 
to  wear  so  light  a  colour.  It  had  come  to 
her  husband  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
he  had  given  it  to  her.  There  would  now 
be  time  to  make  it  into  a  gown. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  to  Marie  after 
Madame  Carouge's  visit,  and  the  girl  had 
been  unusually  silent,  partly  from  a  shame- 
stricken  consciousness  of  her  own  vehemence 
in  the  morning,  and  partly  because  she  wanted 
to  avoid  any  talk  about  the  beautiful  widow. 
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At  supper  time,  however,  the  old  woman 
praised  her  visitor,  and  dwelt  much  on 
Madame  Caroup^e  s  condescension  in  includ- 
ing  Marie  in  the  invitation  to  the  soiree. 

Marie  was  silent  for  a  while ;  she  did 
not  want  to  provoke  a  fresh  dispute.  At 
last  she  said  :  "  I  do  not  wish,  madame, 
to  go  to  this  party.'' 

Madame  Bobineau  looked  at  her  severely  ; 
then  she  checked  herself;  there  was  no 
use  in  irritating  the  girl  when  so  much 
depended  on  her  docility.  The  old  woman 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff;  ''You  are  thinking 
of  your  dress,  child,"  she  said.  "  You  may_ 
be  easy  about  that,  Marie ;  I  intend  to  give 
you  a  new  one." 

Marie's  eyes  brightened.  She  was  never 
obstinate,  and  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  a  new  gown,  she  thought ;  the  prospect 
reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of  the  party. 

"  Thank    you     very     much,     madame." 
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She  began  to  wonder  whether  Monsieur 
Engemann  would  be  at  Madame  Carouge's 
soiree.  She  hoped  he  would  not  be  there ; 
she  could  not  look  in  his  face  or  feel  at 
ease  with  him,  after  the  cruel  things 
Madame  Bobineau  had  said. 

As  Marie  left  the  house  that  evening,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  Red  Glove  hanging 
in  front  of  the  shop  looked  swollen  and  a 
deeper  red  than  usual ;  she  almost  fancied 
the  thumb  pointed  at  her,  and  she  hurried 
away  shivering. 

"  What  a  goose  I  am  ! "  she  said. 

She  did  not  go  to  bed  when  she  reached 
her  dingy  little  room.  She  felt  at  once 
oppressed  and  tired  by  the  multitude  of 
events  and  of  feelings  that  she  had  j^assed 
throuofh.  For  a  moment  she  thoue^ht  she 
would  let  them  wait  till  next  morning. 
"  They  will  perhaps  come  straight  while  I 
sleep,"  she  said.     But  Marie's  simple,  direct 
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way  of  looking  at  things  made  her  sure  that 
she  could  not  sleep  until  she  had  unravelled 
the  puzzle  that  had  tormented  her.  What 
was  it  that  had  made  her  so  very  angry 
with  her  old  cousin  ? 

After  all  she  was  afraid  that  vanity  had 
been  the  cause  of  it.  Why  had  she  felt  so 
excited  while  she  talked  to  Monsieur  Enge- 
mann  ?  Her  face  had  grown  hot,  and  yet 
her  hands  had  been  icy  cold  ;  why  had  she 
felt  so  upset  by  his  presence  ?  It  was  not 
because  he  was  a  man,  and  she  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  women,  for  she 
had  sold  gloves  already  to  three  other  gentle- 
men, and  they  had  all  looked  at  her  in  a  very 
different  way  from  Monsieur  Engemann. 

She  liked  his  way  the  best,  so  much  the 
best,  she  thought ;  no  one  had  ever  looked 
at  her  quite  like  that ;  and  once  more  she 
wondered  if  it  was  really  vain  to  like  the 
look  she  had  seen  in  his  eyes. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  It  was  so  kind,  and  yet "  she  paused 

to  think  —  the  dear  Superior's  eyes  had 
always  been  kind — "  and  yet  the  look  was 
not  the  same  as  hers,"  the  innocent  girl  said 
to  herself.  Was  it  perhaps  the  difierence  that 
there  must  be  between  a  man's  eyes  and  a 
woman's  ?  And  then,  unconsciously,  she 
put  up  her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  if  there 
were  some  one  by  to  see  the  pink  flush  that 
deepened  on  her  cheeks  as  she  tried  to  recall 
that  sweet,  delightful  look,  and  all  the  talk 
that  had  passed  between  them. 

She  did  not  think  she  had  said  anything 
she  ought  not  to  have  said ;  then  why  had 
she  felt  so  taken  by  surprise,  so  guilty 
when  she  heard  Madame  Bobineau's  voice  ? 
Her  cheeks  grew  hotter  and  rosier  still  at  the 
remembrance — ah,  yes  ;  she  knew  now  it  was 
that  last  admiring  look  he  gave  her  while  she 
measured  the  gloves  which  he  said  were  too 
short.     The  poor  child  was  deeply  conscious 
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of  her  ignorauce  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  she  remembered  that  the  Sisters  had 
warned  her  to  beware  of  flattery  :  they  had 
said  that  if  she  listened  to  it,  she  would 
begin  to  think  too  well  of  herself,  and 
certainly  she  had  never  felt  so  brave  with 
Madame  Bobineau,  so  self-confident  as  she 
did  just  before  her  old  cousin  made  that 
cruel  accusation. 

Could  it  really  be  possible  that  a  man 
who  looked  so  true  and  honest  could  first 
flatter  her  until  she  felt  vain,  and  then,  as 
Madame  Bobineau  had  predicted,  go  away 
«,nd  turn  her  into  ridicule  ?  A  wave  of 
bitter  mortification  swept  over  Marie,  she 
hung  her  head  and  large  tears  rolled  over 
her  hot  cheeks. 

"  No,"  she  cried  out,  "  I  will  not  believe 
it — it  is  better  to  trust  than  to  suspect. 
The  Sisters  always  trusted ;  and  besides,  he 
is  good — he  must  be,  or  he  would  not  have 

H  2 
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SO  true  and  noble  a  face.  Well,  then,  it  is 
wrong.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
mortal  sin  to  doubt  a  good  person,  and  I 
will  not  believe  that  Monsieur  Engemann  is 
deceitful.     I  am  sure  he  is  quite  good." 

For  a  moment  she  felt  so  happy  that  she 
tossed  off  her  hat,  took  off  her  gown,  and 
began  to  take  out  the  pins  that  fastened 
up  her  long  plaits  of  hair,  for  Madame 
Bobineau  insisted  on  her  wearing  them 
coiled  closely  at  the  back  of  her  head ; 
but  as  she  brushed  out  the  long  fair  hair, 
till  it  covered  her  shoulders,  and  fell  in  a 
broad  stream  of  gold  over  the  back  of 
her  chair,  another  remembrance  awoke,  and 
a  sharp  pain  at  her  heart  came  with  it. 
Could  it  be  true  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  Madame  Carouge,  a  widow,  older 
than  he  was  ?  Marie's  heart  beat  violently. 
Well,  why  should  he  not  marry  her  ? 

She   went   on   brushing    her    hair   very 
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fast,  causing  thereby  a  tangle  in  the  golden 
mass ;  she  could  find  no  reason  for  the 
intense  dislike  she  felt  for  this  marriage  ; 
but  as  she  let  her  thoughts  stray  from 
Monsieur  Engemann  to  the  beautiful  widow, 
Marie  believed  she  had  found  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  in  the  haughty  manner  she 
had  noticed  in  Madame  Carouge. 

*'She  is  not  good-tempered,  I  am  sure; 
she  would  not  make  him  happy." 

Still,  after  all,  it  might  only  be  an  in- 
vention framed  by  her  old  cousin ;  and  then 
it  struck  her  suddenly  with  a  chilly  feeling 
that  if  Monsieur  Engemann  really  did  mean 
to  marry  the  widow  he  would  be  present  at 
the  soiree.  She  wondered  why  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  him  look  at  Madame 
Carouge  in  the  friendly  w^ay  in  which  he 
had  looked  at  her  ;  she  hoped  earnestly  that 
he  would  be  absent  from  the  party. 

"  But  what  can  it  signify  to  me  if  I  am 
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not  going  to  stay  in  Berne  ?  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  never."  She  sighed  and  her  eyea 
filled  with  tears.  *'  He  has  been  very  kind  ta 
me,  and  I  am  now  so  little  used  to  kindness 
that  I  am  silly,  and  think  too  much  about  it." 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  had  not  left  off  thinking  of  him 
since  he  left  the  glove  shop  that  morning. 

"  It  is  time  I  went  back  to  the  convent," 
she  said  sadly.  *'  Actually,  I  can  hardly 
leave  off  thinking  about  him,  and  I  want 
to  say  my  prayers." 

Next  morning  was  dull  and  cloudy. 
Marie  felt  there  was  no  use  in  going  to 
the  platform  beyond  her  lodging ;  her  be- 
loved mountains  would  be  invisible,  and 
she  seated  herself  before  her  little  table 
and  tried  to  begin  a  letter  to  the  Superior 
of  St.  Esprit.  She  was  determined  to  leave 
Berne  ;  but  she  would  not  do  anything  hasty 
or  foolish — anything  that  might  grieve  her 
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kind  friends  in  the  convent.  Her  plan  was 
to  tell  the  Superior  she  wished  to  return  to 
her,  and  then  to  submit  to  the  advice  she 
might  receive.  But  when  she  had  written 
the  date  at  the  top  of  her  paper  she  put 
down  her  pen,  and  a  warm  blush  rose  in 
her  face.  Was  she  doing  right  ?  She  had 
actually  not  been  a  week  in  Berne ;  she 
had  not  given  four  whole  days'  trial  to  her 
new  life,  and  already  she  wanted  to  give  it 
up ;  she  had  reached  the  "  Eed  Glove  "  on 
Friday  morning,  and  this  was  Tuesday. 

^*  I  am  only  a  great,  impatient  baby."  She 
tried  to  smile,  but  her  lips  quivered  so  that 
she  felt  tears  were  not  far  oJff.  She  struggled 
for  self-control.  "  Yes,  I  am  sillier  than  a 
child.  Because  it  is  not  all  at  once  as  nice  as 
I  expect,  I  want  to  change  to  something  else." 

She  looked  round  her  room ;  even  this 
might  be  worse.  She  had  told  Madame 
Bobineau  about  the  ugly  cracks  in  the  walls. 
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and  the  old  woman  had  routed  out  some  odd 
pieces  of  wall-paper,  and  had  given  them  to 
Marie,  with  a  jar  of  paste  and  a  brush.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  the  improvement 
which  this  somewhat  parti-coloured  but 
fresh-looking  decoration  had  produced. 

Marie  replaced  the  cork  in  her  little  ink- 
bottle. 

"  I  will  wait  a  whole  fortnight,  and  by 
that  time  perhaps  I  shall  be  happier.  It  is 
very  kind  of  my  cousin  to  give  me  a  gown, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  enjoy  the  party." 

After  all,  although  she  shrank  from 
Madame  Carouge's  patronage,  she  had  never 
been  to  a  party,  and  it  would  be  delightful 
to  have  a  new  gown  ;  it  was  a  long  time 
since  she  had  had  one.  She  turned  reso- 
lutely this  morning  from  the  remembrance 
of  Monsieur  Engemann. 

"  I  hope  my  gown  will  fit,"  she  said.  "  I 
wonder  how  it  will  get  made  ?  " 
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By  this  time  she  was  due  at  the  ''Red 
Glove,"  and  she  set  out  quickly  on  her  way 
thither.  As  she  drew  near  the  shop  she 
saw  Captain  Loigerot  issue  from  the  house. 
He  carried  a  bag.  Marie  checked  her  pace, 
but  the  captain  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway  station.  There  was  no  fear  of 
meeting  him,  so  she  went  on  again  quickly 
to  the  shop  entrance. 

She  had  just  reached  it  when  Monsieur 
Engemann  came  out  of  the  house  door. 
He  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand,  and 
Marie  placed  hers  in  it.  She  felt  her 
cheeks  flush  as  she  met  his  eyes  :  it  was 
very  annoying. 

"  Good  morning,  mademoiselle ;  I  hope 
you  are  well,"  he  said,  with  a  bright 
smile  that  made  the  girl  feel  ashamed  of 
her  angry  doubts  respecting  him. 

She  returned  his  greeting,  but  she  was 
not   at   ease.      The   simple    confidence    of 
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yesterday  had  gone  from  her  manner,  and 
Engemann  saw  that  her  eyes  looked  on- 
to the  shop  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  leave 
him. 

"She  is   late,    I   suppose,''   he   thought^ 
and  he  bowed  and  passed  on, 

Marie  was  not  late ;  she  was  thinking 
whether  Madame  Bobineau  had  seen  her 
meeting  with  Monsieur  Engemann.  She- 
sometimes  found  the  old  woman  in  the 
shop  when  she  reached  it.  She  did  not 
want  to  open  the  day  with  a  quarrel,  and 
she  felt  that  Madame  Bobineau  might 
fancy  this  meeting  had  been  arranged. 
"And  I  would  rather  not  have  met 
him,"  she  said ;  "  now  my  head  will  be 
full  of  him  asfain."  She  was  relieved  to 
find  the  shop  empty. 

Her  entrance,  however,  was  noticed  :  the 
spider  was  on  guard. 

"Marie,  come   in   here,"   cried   Madame 
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Bobineau   from   the  curtained  door  of  her 
room. 

Marie  went  in.  The  old  woman  pointed 
to  a  roll  of  cachemire  on  her  table. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  child  ? "  she 
said.  Her  face  was  puckered  with  excite- 
ment, for  indeed  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  bestowing  on  Marie  a  gift  of  great- 
value. 

'*It  is  very  pretty/'  Marie  said. 

"It  is  lovely,  child;  it  is  for  you.. 
Madame  Carouge  sent  last  night  to  say 
that  the  soiree  is  put  off  till  Thursday. 
Can  you  make  yourself  a  gown  of  that 
stuff  by  Thursday  if  I  mind  the  shop 
now  and  then,  eh  ? " 

'*  Oh,  thank  you  ! "  The  girl's  eyea 
glistened.  She  was  ready  to  kiss  Madame 
Bobineau,  but  the  old  woman  had  turned 
away.  '*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  madame. 
Oh,  yes,  I  can  make  it.     I  made  this  one."' 
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Then  she  looked  troubled.  "  It  is  true  that 
Sister  Monica  cut  it  and  fitted  it,  but  I 
did  all  the  sewing." 

Her  under  lip  dropped,  she  felt  nervous 
as  she  looked  at  the  pretty  stuff. 

The  old  woman  raised  her  eyebrows. 
"  riiose  Sisters  only  turn  out  machines- 
after  all.  Long  before  I  was  your  age, 
Marie,  I  could  cut,  fit,  and  sew  everything 
I  wore.  Why,  Bobineau  never  went  to 
a  tailor  after  he  married  me."  She  thought 
a  minute.  *' Stand  still,  child,  while  I 
measure  your  skirt.  There,  that  will  do. 
You  can  slip  ojff  the  gown  presently,  and 
I  will  measure  the  body — or,  stay,  I  will 
do  it  at  once,  and  then  it  will  be  done. 
There  is  little  chance  of  a  customer  so 
early." 

Marie  took  ofi"  her  gown :  she  made  a 
sweet  picture  as  she  stood  wondering  at  the 
old  woman's  rapid  dexterity.     It  seemed  to 
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lier  that  in  less  than  half  the  time  that 
"Sister  Monica  had  taken  to  cut  out  the  body 
of  her  gown,  Madame  Bobineau  had  got  both 
T)ody  and  skirt  ready  for  working  on. 

"  Come  to  breakfast  now,"  the  old  woman 
said,  "  and  then  you  can  take  this  into  the 
shop,"  giving  the  body  to  Marie,  with  needle 
and  thread.  *'  I  will  cut  the  lining,  and  after 
breakfast  you  can  tack  the  pieces  together 
ready  for  fitting,  while  I  sew  at  the  skirt." 

Marie  went  back  to  breakfast  in  a  flutter 
•of  pleasure.  She  was  so  surprised  she 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  old  woman 
had  been  in  earnest,  and  she  felt  ashamed 
of  her  discontent  and  ill-humour.  She  was 
soon  back  in  the  shop,  eager  to  begin  on 
her  gown,  and  she  smiled  as  she  touched 
the  soft,  fine  stuff,  and  again  admired 
its  colour.  Certainly  she  had  wronged 
Madame  Bobineau.  Her  cousin  had  a  bad 
temper,  but  she  must  be  very  generous. 
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"  Well,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  temper 
I  should  have  had  if  I  had  not  had  the 
example  of  good  and  gentle  people.  I 
was  angry  enough  yesterday." 

Marie  hung  her  head  penitently  over 
her  work,  and  tacked  as  fast  as  she  could. 
For  the  time  the  delight  of  the  beautiful 
new  gown  effaced  the  remembrance  of  her 
meeting  with  Monsieur  Engemann. 

He  had  gone  on  to  the  Beauregard  think- 
ing of  Marie,  and  wondering  at  the  change 
in  her  manner.  After  breakfast  he  strolled 
up  to  the  little  fountain  in  the  hall ;  he 
meant  to  have  a  chat  with  Madame  Carouge. 
Loigerot  was  away,  and  Kudolf  had  left  his 
two  fellow- clerks  still  busy  at  breakfast. 
There  was  no  fear  of  gossip  this  morning. 
But  when  Engemann  looked  in  at  the  glass - 
fronted  parlour,  there  was  only  Cheri  hoppiug 
from  perch  to  perch  and  chirping  loudly. 
Madame  Carouge  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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Five  miniites  ago  the  young  man  had 
not  been  quite  sure  that  he  wished  to  see 
the  widow.  Now  that  he  could  not  see 
her,  he  felt  a  pang  of  regret.  All  at  once 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  been  very  un- 
grateful in  his  recent  avoidance  of  Madame 
Carouge.  He  had  begun  it  from  a  praise- 
worthy motive,  but  yesterday  he  had 
been  sensible  of  a  change  in  his  feeling 
towards  the  widow.  He  had  then  passed 
the  turning  leading  into  the  fern-shaded 
space  beside  the  little  fountain  without 
any  wish  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
picture  her  charms  used  to  offer  to  his 
fascinated  gaze.  The  spell  she  exercised 
•over  him  had  seemed  broken.  To-day, 
however,  he  reproached  himself  for  his 
indifference,  and  he  longed  to  see  her 
again. 

"She  knew  nothing  about  those  fellows' 
gossip,"  he  said.  "  She  must  have  wondered 
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at  not  seeing  me  ;  she  does  not  understand 
my  avoidance,  and  is  thinking  me  capricious 
and  unfriendly;  and  so  I  am.  Well,  I  can- 
not wait  to  see  her  now,  but  I  will  make 
up  for  it  this  evening/^ 

And  then,  as  he  went  on  to  the  bank,  he 
wondered  whether  Madame  Carouge  was  ill. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  missed 
seeing  her  in  her  parlour.  Why  had  he 
not  asked  Moritz  ?  He  had  behaved  like  a 
brute. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  widow  had  heard 
his  footstep — she  well  knew  the  firm  tread — 
and  she  had  retreated.  She  had  not  quite 
determined  whether  she  would  ask  him  to 
her  party,  and  she  was  afraid  of  trusting 
herself  with  him  till  she  had  finally  decided. 
It  might  cure  him  of  any  fancy  for  Madame 
Bobineau's  cousin,  she  thought,  if  he  under- 
stood that  the  captain  meant  to  marry 
Marie. 
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The  sight  of  the  old  glover's  *'  little 
cousin "  had  given  the  widow  a  sharper 
pang  than  she  chose  to  confess  to.  On  her 
way  home  she  had  told  herself  that  her  own 
love  for  Eudolf  Engemann  made  her  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  little  anecdote  of 
his  kindness  to  Marie.  He  was  so  good 
and  amiable  it  was  but  natural  he  should 
try  to  be  of  use  to  this  young  stranger. 
He  would  be  kind  to  any  one. 

When  she  recalled  Marie's  shy  awkward- 
ness it  seemed  as  if  the  best  cure  for 
Engemann,  supposing  that  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  girl,  would  be  found  in  seeing 
Marie  beside  her.  But  this  thought  was 
only  momentary.  Madame  Carouge  loved 
Eudolf  too  dearly  to  have  undue  confidence 
in  her  power  of  pleasing  him.  Besides,  it 
was  possible  —  probable  even  —  that  this 
country  girl  might  have  been  fascinated  by 
Engemann,    and   that   the    younger   man's 

VOL.  II.  I 
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presence  might  interfere  with  Monsieur 
Loigerot's  success  with  her.  When  this 
view  presented  itself,  her  hesitation  about 
asking  Eudolf  ended.  She  had  promised 
to  help  the  captain,  and  she  had  no  right, 
she  told  herself  gravely,  to  do  anything  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  his  wooing. 

Still  it  was  a  disappointment  not  to  ask 
the  young  Swiss.  She  knew  how  greatly 
she  should  have  enjoyed  his  society ;  but 
she  must  be  self-denying  for  Captain 
Loio^erot's  sake.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  recollected  her  invita- 
tion to  the  Kiesens — thev  were  comino^ — 
and  although  she  snubbed  the  clock-maker, 
she  dreaded  his  penetration ;  it  would  be 
safer  not  to  expose  Monsieur  Engemann  to 
the  risk  of  meeting  Marie  under  his  eyes. 
She  had  asked  the  ex-captain  not  to  speak 
of  his  own  invitation  to  the  soiree.  ^'  She 
wished     to     have    only     a     small,    quiet 
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gathering,"  she  said,  *^and  there  were  just 
a  few  acquaintances  who  might  feel  aggrieved 
by  being  left  out,  etc."  This  would  keep  it 
secret  from  the  young  Swiss. 

Still,  although  there  was  little  chance 
that  Kudolf  Engemann  would  hear  of  the 
soiree,  she  preferred  to  avoid  him  till  it  was 
over.  She  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
think  her  deceitful.  But  she  felt  sore  and  dis- 
appointed at  having  to  do  this,  and  it  added 
to  the  jealousy  she  already  felt  of  Marie. 
She  had  contradicted  the  captain's  assertion, 
but  Madame  Carouge  owned  frankly  to 
herself  that  the  girl  was  handsome. 

"She  might  even  look  beautiful  if  she 
were  properly  dressed,"  she  said.  "  When 
she  is  Madame  Loigerot,  not  before,  I  will 
be  kind  to  her,  and  teach  her  how  to  dress. 
Yes,  I  mean  to  be  very  kind  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   SOIREE. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  sufficiently  understood  in  telling 
the  reader  my  Uncle  Toby  fell  in  love.  .  .  .  Let 
love  be  what  it  will,  he  fell  into  it." — Sterne. 

Marie  had  worked  well  at  her  gown  till  it 
was  finished ;  Madame  Bobineau  had  even 
praised  her  industry.  To  Marie's  great  satis- 
faction the  gown  fitted  admirably,  and  when 
Thursday  evening  came  she  carried  it  home 
to  her  lodging,  and  dressed  herself  with  some 
exultation  before  the  little  cracked  mirror. 

When  she  went  back  to  the  '*  Red  Glove  " 
Madame  Bobineau  bade  her  take  off  her 
shawl.  The  old  woman  walked  round  her 
and  surveyed  her  critically. 
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*'Eh,  eh,  that  is  well,  that  will  do,"  she  said. 
**  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  gown,"  she  added 
dryly.  "  Come  along,  child,  and  remember 
you  have  got  to  follow  me.  Don't  look  about 
you ;  and  do  exactly  what  you  see  me  do." 

''  Yes,"  Marie  said. 

But  when  she  reached  the  Hotel  Beau- 
regard she  could  not  help  looking  about 
her.  The  old  woman  went  on  quickly ; 
she  did  not  see  the  admiring  glances  which 
Moritz  and  a  gentleman  who  was  coming 
down-stairs  bestowed  on  Marie,  as  the  girl 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  fern- 
shaded  fountain. 

"  Up-stairs,  ladies,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
waiter. 

Moritz  went  on  in  front,  and  when  they 
reached  the  great  landing  he  opened  a  door 
opposite  the  dining-room,  and  ushered  them 
into  a  pretty  sitting-room  lighted  up  with 
wax  candles.    There  were  bouquets  of  flowers 
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on  the  tables,  and  on  a  dumb-waiter  in  one 
corner  there  were  plates  of  pretty  little 
cakes,  some  iced  with  chocolate,  and  some 
frosted  with  coloured  sugar.  Marie  thought 
everything  beautiful. 

Madame  Carouge  was  alone.  She  had  told 
Madame  Bobineau  to  come  early;  she  smiled 
as  she  rose  from  a  sofa,  and  came  forward 
with  graceful  dignity,  her  rich,  black  silk 
skirt  trailing  behind  her.  While  she  stood 
shaking  hands  with  Madame  Bobineau, 
and  receiving  the  old  woman's  flow  of 
compliments,  Marie  was  gazing  at  her  with 
delight.  She  had  never  even  dreamed  of 
such  beauty  as  this  woman's. 

Madame  Carouge's  dress  was  simple 
black  silk,  but  she  had  put  on  some  of  the 
ornaments  her  husband  had  lavished  on 
her ;  she  had  chosen  the  most  simple  among 
them — a  necklace  and  bracelets  of  plain 
golden   scales   lapped   one   over   the  other 
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like  the  scales  of  a  serpent,  and  tliese  sent 
out,  as  she  moved,  tongues  of  brilliant 
light.  There  was  such  a  supple  grace  in 
this  beautiful  woman's  movements,  and  in 
the  curve  of  her  neck  as  she  turned  her 
head  to  welcome  Marie,  that  the  girl  felt 
subjugated.  It  seemed  to  her  that  velvet 
could  not  be  richer  than  the  exquisite  glow 
on  the  widow's  cheeks,  and  how  wondrously 
lustrous  were  the  dark  eyes  bent  smilingly 
on  her  own. 

In  truth,  Madame  Carouge's  vivid  beauty 
showed  like  some  rich  jewel  in  the  dusky 
setting  of  her  dark  hair  and  sombre  dress ; 
not  a  mere  blaze  of  splendour,  but  a  living, 
glowing  radiance. 

If  Madame  Bobineau  had  watched  the 
two  women  gazing  into  one  another's  eyes, 
«he  would  have  noted  that  both  expressed 
the  same  feeling. 

Marie  had  done  as  her  cousin  did,  and  had 
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put  lier  hat  and  her  white  shawl — the  only 
bit  of  finery  she  possessed — on  the  table  out- 
side. She  also  was  a  striking  figure  in  her 
simple,  pale-tinted  gown,  only  relieved  by  lace 
frilling  round  her  white  throat  and  wrists. 

Madame  Carouge  admired  the  firm, 
round  throat,  and  then  her  eyes  travelled 
over  the  pure,  serene  face,  the  limpid,  gray 
eyes,  the  creamy  white  of  the  temples,  from 
which  the  soft,  brown  hair  was  gathered  in 
careless  waves  to  a  little  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  fair  widow  sighed.  She 
knew  that  Marie's  tresses  could  never  com- 
pare with  her  own  magnificent  wealth  of 
dark  hair,  but  there  was  an  unstudied  sim- 
plicity and  freshness  about  the  young  girl 
which  she  envied. 

She  gave  Madame  Bobineau  an  approving 
smile  as  she  placed  Marie  on  a  sofa  beside 
her  old  cousin. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  she  said,  lowering 
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her  mellow  voice.  **  She  is  perfectly  dressed; 
that  soft,  clinging  stuff  suits  her  exactly." 
Then,  going  up  to  one  of  the  nosegays,  she 
pulled  from  it  a  small  bunch  of  flesh- 
coloured  carnations.  "  Will  you  permit 
me.  Mademoiselle  Marie  ? "  she  said.  **  If 
only  I  had  a  pin.  Ah  !  thank  you,  Madame 
Bobineau." 

And  just  as  the  opening  door  gave  warn- 
ing of  fresh  guests,  she  had  fastened  the 
knot  of  carnations  against  Marie's  white 
throat,  giving  her  dress  the  tinge  of  colour 
it  needed. 

Moritz  announced  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Riesen,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
gushing  greeting  with  which  that  lady 
entered  ;  it  so  coincided  with  her  appearance 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  have  begun 
her  speech  before  the  door  opened.  And 
when  she  had  at  last  yielded  up  Madame 
Oarouge  to  her  husband,  she  hurried  over 
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her  greeting  to  Madame  Bobineau  that  she 
might  get  at  Marie. 

^'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear 
young  lady."  She  kept  the  girl's  hand  in 
hers,  beaming  at  her  so  approvingly  that 
Marie's  eyes  drooped  under  such  open 
admiration.  "Well,  well,  you  look  charm- 
ing to-night ;  you  are  indeed  a  salve  for 
sore  eyes — as  fresh  as  a  fountain  in  full 
play.  Kiesen,  look  here."  She  turned,  and 
seeing  her  husband  still  bending  over 
Madame  Carouge's  hand,  she  frowned,  and 
spoke  in  a  louder  voice.  **  It  is  not  often, 
is  it,  Madame  Bobineau,  that  one  sees — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — two  planets  shining  at 
once  in  Berne  ?  I  love  pretty  faces,  and 
you  know,  my  dear  mademoiselle,  we  Swiss 
are  not  famed  for  our  beauty.  Are  we, 
Madame  Bobineau  ? " 

She  glanced  down  as  she  made  this  remark, 
and  thereby  became  aware  that  her  remarks 
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•were  not  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Madame  Bobioeau's  head  had  sunk  into 
her  neck  as  a  turtle's  sinks  into  its  shell. 
And,  indeed,  except  that  her  face  was  flat 
instead  of  pointed,  she  did  look  at  that 
moment  like  a  turtle ;  her  small,  glittering 
eyes  were  quite  expressionless,  and  her 
•dark  skin  looked  tough  and  creased,  as 
she  stared  stolidly  before  her,  quite  deaf  to 
her  friend's  appeal. 

A  gleam  of  malice  shot  into  Madame 
Eiesen's  pale  eyes.  She  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  Marie,  so  loudly,  however, 
that  the  mistress  of  the  "Red  Glove" 
could  not  escape  hearing. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  child,  your 
-cousin  knows  you  are  a  beauty  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  she  is  afraid  I  shall  turn 
your  head.  Ah !  my  dear,  heads  are  not 
so  easily  turned,  are  they  ?  Besides,  there 
is   another  thing,"  she   nodded   her   head. 
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*'she  is  afraid  the  empress  over  the  way- 
may  dislike  that  any  one  except  herself 
should  be  flattered.  But  I  for  one  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  Madame  Carouge 
to  suppose  that  she  could  be  so  vain." 

She  left  off  whispering,  and  there  came  a 
pause  in  her  husband's  talk  with  the  widow. 

"  Chut ! "  said  Madame  Bobineau.  She 
looked  at  Marie,  then,  in  a  tone  of 
fawning  politeness,  "  Will  you  come  and 
sit  beside  me,  Madame  Kiesen  ? "  And  she 
made  room  at  the  end  of  the  sofa. 

Madame  Eiesen's  last  sentence  had 
reached  the  quick  ears  of  her  hostess  and 
the  clock-maker.  He  was  gazing  in  rapt 
admiration  into  Madame  Carouge's  beautiful 
eyes,  and  he  saw  that  she  had  heard  his 
wife's  words. 

"  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Monsieur  Engemann  this  evening,  ma- 
darae  ? "  he  said  quickly. 
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"Well,  no,  I  think  not."  Madame 
Carouge  did  not  know  what  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  she  saw 
in  the  clock-maker's  face.  She  knew  so 
well  that  he  would  not  shrink  from 
asking  the  reason  of  Engemann's  absence, 
that  she  said,  rather  hurriedly  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject,  ''  but  I  am  expecting 
Captain  Loigerot,  and,  by-the-bye,  I  want 
to  give  you  a  hint  respecting  our 
captain — in  perfect  confidence,  you  under- 
stand." 

The  last  words  reached  Madame  Kiesen. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  making  Madame 
Bobineau  laugh  by  a  mischievous  imitation 
of  Lenoir  the  hair-dresser,  but  she  stopped 
at  this. 

"  Confidence,  indeed  ! "  she  muttered. 
"I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  in  the  way," 
she  said  aloud  to  the  old  woman,  and 
her  glance  pointed   her  words.     *^  Confess 
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now,  do  you  not  think  Lorenz  and  our 
hostess  would  make  a  fine  couple ;  they 
look  well  suited,  don't  they?"  She 
winked  her  eyes  to  get  a  tear  into 
them.  ''I  often  feel,"  she  sighed,  "that  I 
am  the  only  obstacle." 

Madame  Bobineau  smiled  grimly.  Such 
talk  as  this  in  Marie's  presence  irritated 
her  more  than  the  flattery  which  had 
gone  before  it :  it  might  put  all  sorts  of 
things  into  her  head. 

"  I  fancy  there  is  another  obstacle,  ma- 
dame  ;  you  forget  Monsieur  Engemann." 
She  knew  that  the  jealous  wife  wanted  to 
be  told  that  she  was  unreasonable,  and 
that  she  had  an  excellent  husband ;  but 
she  was  displeased  with  Madame  Eiesen, 
and  she  was  not  inclined  to  indulge  her. 
''I  fancy  matters  are  arranged  between 
my  lodger  and  Madame  Carouge." 

The    clock-maker's   wife   had    recovered 
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herself.  The  old  woman's  cynical  manner 
had  had  the  bracing  efifect  such  a  manner 
is  apt  to  have  on  excitable  natures,  and 
while  wishing  she  had  been  less  expan- 
sive, Madame  Eiesen  registered  a  grudge 
to  be  paid  to  her  neighbour  with  interest 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

"Yes,  yes,  Kudolf  Engemann  is  a  charm- 
ing fellow,"  she  said ;  "  but  between  our- 
selves " — she  put  her  hand  beside  her 
mouth,  speaking  quite  loudly  enough  for 
Marie  to  hear  if  she  chose — "  do  you 
know  I  should  have  thought  him  suited 
for  something  younger  " — here  she  nudged 
Madame  Bobineau  with  her  sharp  elbow — 
'*  something  not  so  far  off  neither." 

But  Madame  Riesen  was  not  a  match 
for  the  mistress  of  the  "  Red  Glove.''  She 
was  less  clever,  and  she  had  more  feeling, 
and  her  affection  for  her  husband  offered 
a  quivering  exposed  spot  which  her  cynical 
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old  gossip  was  aware  of,  and  could  aim 
at  directly. 

Madame  Bobineau  opened  her  little  eyes 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  she  said.  "  I  thought 
equality  of  age  in  marriage  was  quite 
an  old-fashioned  idea,  as  much  out  of 
date  as  long  gowns  are.  It  seems  to  me 
that  suitability  of  temper  is  far  more 
necessary  between  husband  and  wife.'* 
Madame  Kiesen  winced,  but  the  old 
woman  went  on  steadily.  '*  Believe  me, 
if  a  young  man  marries  an  inexperienced 
girl'* — she  looked  at  Marie — ^*they  are 
sure  to  quarrel  and  to  be  miserable.  He 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  have 
everything  done  for  him,  and  he  looks 
for  it ;  she  is  in  the  same  case :  they 
are  both  spoiled  children,  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  its  ways.  I  assure  you, 
madamc,  that  if  there  is  to  be  happiness 
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in  the  household,  there  must  be  experience 
on  one  side  or  the  other." 

Madame  Eiesen  looked  at  her  admir- 
ingly. *'  You  speak  like  a  book/'  she 
said.  *'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  experience  should  be 
on  the  side  of  the  husband." 

*'  Chut !  "  said  Madame  Bobineau  again, 
for  Madame  Eiesen  had  gone  on  talking, 
heedless  of  the  opening  door;  and  while 
Marie  timidly  wondered  whether  the  new- 
comer was  Monsieur  Engemann,  the  short 
round  figure  of  Captain  Loigerot  rolled 
into  the  room  and  stood  bowing  before 
Madame  Carouge  as  if  she  were  a 
queen. 

"Permit  me,  monsieur,"  the  widow 
rose  from  her  seat.  '*  I  wish  to  present 
you  to  some  old  friends,  and  also  to  a 
new  one." 

The   captain's  round  face  expressed  un- 
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limited  satisfaction  as  he  followed  his 
hostess  to  the  opposite  sofa.  She  wished 
to  take  him  at  once  to  Marie,  but  Madame 
Riesen  stopped  her  progress. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Loigerot,"  she  said, 
"you  have  no  eyes  for  me,  and  indeed 
who  can  wonder  in  such  a  presence  ? 
Gray  hairs  are  not  attractive — are  they, 
Madame  Bobineau  ? "  She  nudged  her 
neighbour,  and  then  glancing  at  the  old 
woman's  flat  brown  head,  Madame  Eiesen 
slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '*Eh, 
mon  Dieu,  you  have  no  gray  hair ;  I 
had  forgotten." 

Captain  Loigerot  might  have  repeated 
the  hair -dresser's  compliment,  and  this 
would  have  secured  Madame  Riesen's  alli- 
ance ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  brave 
ex-soldier  was  in  such  trepidation  when  he 
saw  Marie's  lovely  face,  and  also  at  approach- 
ing her  under  these  changed  circumstances, 
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that  the  room  and  Madame  Kiesen  seemed 
to  be  going  round,  and  he  had  to  press  his 
feet  firmly  into  the  carpet  to  convince 
himself  that  he  stood  upright  on  his  legs. 
Madame  Bobineau  rose  and  made  him  a 
deep  courtesy,  and  in  his  bewilderment  this 
was  really  helpful ;  her  homage  restored  his 
self-respect,  and  the  very  action  of  shaking 
hands  with  his  landlady  recalled  to  him 
Madame  Carouge's  assurance  that  he  was 
doing  a  kindness  in  becoming  Marie's 
husband.  He  turned  to  the  girl,  and  he 
was  completely  dazzled  by  her  beauty.  He 
had  not  summoned  up  courage  to  go  into 
the  glove  shop,  and  as  yet  he  had  only  seen 
her  under  the  shadow  of  her  straw  hat ;  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  distinction  which 
her  well-placed  head  and  her  delicate  skin 
lent  to  the  girl's  other  attractions.  The  cap- 
tain grew  red,  while  he  bowed  as  low  to  her 
as  he  had  just  now  bowed  to  Madame  Carouge* 

K  2 
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''  Mademoiselle  Peyrolles/'  said  the  widow, 
"  will  you  permit  me  to  present  to  you  my 
distinguished  friend,  Captain  Loigerot,  who 
wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance  ? " 

Marie  took  courage  at  this.  She  looked 
up  and  smiled,  first  at  the  widow  and  then 
at  the  captain  ;  she  gave  him  a  little  pleasant 
nod  of  recognition. 

"  I " — the  captain  was  purple  under  his 
bronze  skin — *'  I  have  already  had  the 
pleasure — the  honour,  I  should  say — of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Marie."  He  puffed  out  each  word  more 
than  usual. 

^'Yes,  monsieur." 

Marie  did  not  find  anything  else  to  say. 
Madame  Carouge's  fixed  gaze  was  making 
her  feel  awkward  and  self-conscious.  She 
was  more  shy  of  her  hostess  than  she  was 
of  the  captain.  To  her  relief,  after  saying 
a   few   more   words   to   Loigerot,    Madame 
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Carouge  moved  on  and  addressed  herself 
to  Madame  Eiesen. 

*'  Dear  madame,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to 
show  you  my  new  photograph  ;  you  must 
give  me  your  opinion  about  it."  Then  she 
moved  gracefully  across  the  room,  so  that 
Madame  Eiesen  was  obliged  to  rise  and 
follow  her. 

The  mistress  of  the  "  Eed  Glove  "  smiled 
approvingly.  "  How  cleverly  she  manages 
it  all  1 "  she  said  to  herself,  *'  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  her."  She  watched  the  two  ladies 
without  turning  her  head ;  presently  she 
saw  Eiesen  go  up  and  join  them  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  new  portrait,  and 
then  she  edged  herself  away  from  Marie 
and  slid  quietly  into  the  place  just  occupied 
by  the  clock-maker's  wife. 

She  noticed  that  Marie  and  the  captain 
both  seemed  shy,  and  it  appeared  to  her 
they  would   get   on   better   left   to   them- 
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selves.  It  is  sometimes  a  fact  that  the 
motive  power  of  serving  one's  own  interest 
quickens  one's  perception. 

'*You  must  be  tired,  monsieur,"  she 
said  in  the  humble  tones  she  always  used 
to  her  first-floor  lodger.  "  Will  you  not 
take  this  place  on  the  sofa  ?  '*  She  pointed 
to  the  space  now  left  between  herself  and 
Marie. 

'^  I  return  you  many  thanks,  madame." 
The  captain  made  two  more  bows — one  to 
Madame  Bobineau  and  one  to  Marie — giving 
them  each  a  full  view  of  his  pink  crown, 
and  increasing  the  dusky-red  colour  in  his 
face  by  the  exertion. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  he  turned  to 
Marie.  He  felt  in  a  measure  screened 
from  observation  now  that  his  broad  back 
was  towards  the  room.  This  surrender  of 
her  seat  had  recalled  to  him  Madame 
Carouge's  hint  that  he  need  not  look  for  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Madame  Bobineau. 
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He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  as  he 
looked  at  Marie  he  became  aware  that  he 
felt  timid  and  unhopeful  of  success.  His 
tongue  felt  stiff,  and  words  did  not  come, 
though  he  was  trying  hard  to  find  them. 

''  Courao-e,  Achille  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
*'Why  should  a  woman  be  more  difficult 
to  win  than  a  town  ?  And  I  never  felt 
like  this  when  I  led  a  storming  party.  I 
used  to  feel  extra  brave." 

At  that  moment  the  refrain  of  a  song 
in  which  he  had  often  joined  at  the  caserne 
flitted  through  his  brain  and  gave  him 
courage : 

"  Vive  le  vin,  ramour,  et  le  tabac, 

C'est  le  refrain  du  bivouac,  le  refrain  du  bivouac." 

It  seemed  to  assure  him  that  soldiers  are 
famed  for  success  in  love,  and  that  love- 
making  is  no  more  difficult  than  smoking 
or  drinking — Courage,  then  ! — There  was 
an   air  of  refinement  about  this   o^irl  that 
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awed  him ;  but  she  looked  wonderfully- 
sweet,  he  resolved  not  to  be  faint-hearted. 

"  Is  mademoiselle — fond — of  flowers  ?  '* 
He  glanced  at  the  knot  of  carnations  at 
the  girl's  throat. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  mon- 
sieur ; "  and  as  she  loved  flowers  dearly, 
Marie's  eyes  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm 
as  she  glanced  down  at  the  carnations. 

The  captain  pulled  at  his  imperial. 
*'  Mademoiselle — aw — will  then  allow  me 
to  bring  her  some  flowers,"  he  said. 

A  smile  had  begun  to  curve  Marie  s  lips. 
The  captain's  manner  seemed  to  her  ex- 
tremely comic,  and  she  wondered  why  he 
puff'ed  out  his  words  so  much  more  than 
he  did  at  their  last  meeting ;  then  she 
reflected  that  she  had  never  been  to  a 
party  before,  and  that  j)erhaps  this  was 
the  way  in  which  people  talked  at  parties. 
Still  she  did  not  like  it ;  it  made  her  feel 
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strange  and  nervous ;  but  when  the  cap- 
tain offered  to  bring  her  some  flowers  her 
eyes  again  shone  with  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  monsieur,"  she  said ; 
^*  you  are  indeed  kind." 

The  captain  was  delighted ;  he  felt  that 
this  was  progress.  How  sweet  she  was,  how 
kind  !  He  half  closed  his  eyes  with  ineffable 
satisfaction,  and  sat  blinking  at  Marie. 

"  Mademoiselle  would  like  to  have  flowers 
— in  a  garden  of  her  own,"  he  said  presently ; 
*'  would  she  not  ? "  After  all,  he  began  to 
see  that  if  he  could  make  the  girl's  life 
very  pleasant  to  her,  she  might  be  brought  to 
prefer  him  to  the  glove  shop,  or  even  to  a 
younger  man. 

But  at  this  Marie  smiled  gaily  and  shook 
her  head.  **  Yes,  monsieur,  I  should  like 
it,  but]  [that  is  what  they  call  '  a  castle  in 
Spain.'" 

She    showed    her    pretty   teeth    as    she 
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laughed,  and  the  captain  felt  inclined  to 
kiss  her — he  liked  every  one  to  be  merry. 
"Eh,  mon  Dieu."  What  a  jocund  life  he 
should  lead  with  this  lively  young  creature  ! 

"There  is  no  reason  why  mademoiselle 
should  not  one  day  possess  a  garden,"  he 
said  j)ompously. 

"  Ah,  no,  monsieur  " — Marie  shook  her 
head — "  I  shall  never  have  a  garden.  I 
think  it  would  be  like  heaven  to  have  a 
garden  of  one's  own ;  "  and  she  gazed  pen- 
sively at  the  nosegay  on  the  table  near  her. 

Eiesen  had  been  watching  the  pair  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  "  I  see  that  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  shakes  her  head  at  our  friend," 
he  said.  "  I  fear  that  does  not  promise 
well  for  the  captain's  success.  What  do 
you  say,  ladies — am  I  right  ? " 

He  was  growing  w^eary  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  wife  had  monopolised  the  talk, 
and    his    wife's    presence    always    effectu- 
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ally  destroyed  the  pleasure  of  his  con- 
versation with  Madame  Carouge.  Eiesen 
considered  himself  an  excellent  husband, 
but  he  also  considered  himself  necessary  to 
the  handsome  young  widow ;  he  was  her 
mentor,  the  pilot  who  helped  her  to  steer 
her  course  safely  among  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  flirtations  and  greedy  suitors. 
Yet  he  knew,  although  he  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  the  knowledge,  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  talks  with  Madame  Carouge  was  much 
like  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  a  forbidden 
atopic- tree ;  certainly  this  evening  all  the 
special  charm  that  usually  characterised 
such  talks  was  absent. 

*'  Is  it  not  so,  ladies  ?  "  he  repeated,  for 
his  hostess  did  not  answer,  and  his  wife 
stood  scrutinising  the  couple  on  the  sofa 
out  of  her  pale  gray  eyes. 

At  this  fresh  appeal  Madame  Carouge 
Said,  with  a  smile   that  he  felt  to  be  sar- 
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castic  :  *'  Captain  Loigerot  is  both  discreet 
and  judicious,  monsieur;  you  are  hasty  in 
your  conjecture,  I  fancy.  Captain  Loigerot 
is  hardly  likely  to  say  anything  that 
Mademoiselle  Marie  can  refuse  this  evening. 
I  am  sure  you  wish  him  success." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  Eiesen 
Avas  conquered. 

**  I  wish  whatever  you  wish." 

He  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  still 
his  wife  heard  him. 

"  The  captain  is  surely  too  old,  madame,'' 
she  said ;  "  he  might  easily  be  that  child's 
father.  One  or  other  must  be  unhappy  in 
such  a  marriage  as  that  will  be." 

Eiesen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  moved 
away.  He  was  disgusted  at  his  wife's  want 
of  tact,  but  he  never  rebuked  her  in  public. 
Madame  Carouge,  on  the  contrary,  smiled 
caressingly  at  her  offending  guest,  and 
patted  her  arm. 
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''You  are  so  romantic,  dear  Madame 
Eiesen.  You  must  please  remember  that 
all  the  world  are  not  so  fortunate  as  you 
were.  We  cannot  all  make  love  marriages 
on  both  sides,  you  know."  Her  listener 
shrank  away  a  little.  "  Believe  me,  the 
captain  is  not  old,  and  he  is  very  fresh  and 
young  for  his  age.  Moreover,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  him  to  see  that  he  is  in  love  ; 
and  it  is  a  great  chance  for  a  poor  little 
shop-girl  to  attract  a  man  in  his  position. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  her  willingness.  See 
how  pleased  she  looks  ! '' 

As  the  widow  met  Madame  Eiesen's  eyes, 
the  triumph  which  the  captain's  success  had 
brought  into  her  own  faded.  The  clock- 
maker's  wife  had  also  a  triumphant  expres- 
sion ;  but  there  was  malice  in  it,  and  the 
malice  of  a  feeble  nature  is  always  alarming. 

"  To  look  at  her  " — Madame  Eiesen  gave 
a  careless  glance   across  the   room — "  you 
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would  never  imagine  Mademoiselle  Marie 
to  be  a  shop-girl,  would  you  ?  She  is  the 
finest  girl  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day — so 
fresh  and  youthful.  And  what  a  white  skin 
she  has  ! " — fixing  her  eyes  on  madame's 
brown,  shapely  throat.  "  How  the  men 
must  admire  it !  And  they  do.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  talk  about  her  already, 
and  I  hear  she  is  considered  very  handsome. 
Indeed,  between  ourselves,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  she  has  a  younger  and  far  more 
suitable  admirer  than  our  friend  the  captain 
there." 

She  looked  eagerly  at  Madame  Carouge, 
but  the  widow's  face  was  expressionless; 
that  look  of  malice  had  instantly  put  her 
on  her  guard. 

"Keally,"  she  said,  ''you  increase  my  in- 
terest in  the  poor  child ;  but  is  this  young 
admirer  as  well  able  to  keep  a  wife  as  the 
captain  is  ?  '* 

''  I  do  not  know  " — Madame  Kiesen  spoke 
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crossly.  *'  As  you  say,  I  am  romantic,  my 
dear  friend  ;  I  think  of  love  before  money 
in  a  marriage." 

"  Then  we  are  agreed,"  said  Madame 
Carouge,  with  her  fascinating  smile,  and 
she  moved  nearer  to  where  Marie  was 
sitting.  She  felt  curious  to  know  what 
the  captain  had  been  saying  to  bring  that 
warm  glow  of  pleasure  to  the  girl's  cheeks. 

Loigerot  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  from 
Marie ;  the  delicate  flush  of  excitement 
added  so  much  to  her  beauty  that  he  felt 
enslaved.  But  he  was  obliged  to  turn  at 
last  to  Madame  Bobineau. 

"  I  have  been  asking  mademoiselle  if  she 
has  visited  the  Schanzli,  madame,  and  she 
says  No,  but  that  it  will  give  her  pleasure 
to  go  there.  I — aw — therefore  propose, 
with  your  leave,  to  escort  you  both  there 
on  Sunday  evening." 

Madame  Bobineau  turned  away  from 
Eiesen,  who  was  ofiering  her  a  glass  of  sirop 
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from  the  tray  which  Moritz  had  just  placed 
on  the  table. 

"Monsieur  is  goodness  itself,"  she  said, 
in  her  fawning  voice  ;  **  it  will  be  a  great 
treat  to  go  there." 

"  I  thank  you,  madame."  Loigerot  was 
conscious  of  his  power  over  Madame  Bobi- 
neau,  and  he  puflfed  out  his  words  with 
extra  force.  "Then — it  is  arranged — that 
I  call  for  you  and  for  mademoiselle — aw 
— on  Sunday  evening." 

Eiesen,  who  had  stood  by  a  silent  listener 
to  this  arrangement,  turned  to  Madame 
Carouge. 

"The  idea  of  pleasure  is  infectious,"  he 
said,  with  a  fatherly  glance  at  Marie.  "The 
bright  anticipation  I  see  in  mademoiselle's 
eyes  makes  me  feel  that  we  too,  madame, 
should  try  to  have  a  happy  day  on  Sunday. 
Shall  we  agree  to  go  to  Thun  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  and  Madame  Carouge 
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for  a  moment  looked  almost  as  young  and 
gay  as  Marie  did  ;  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  go." 

"  It  gets  late,  Lorenz/^  said  Madame 
Riesen.  She  tapped  her  husband's  arm 
smartly  with  her  fan. 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  is  late,"  chimed  in 
Madame  Bobineau.  "Marie,  it  is  time  to 
say  good  night." 

While  Marie  shook  hands  with  Madame 
Carouge,  the  captain  whispered  to  Madame 
Bobineau,  ^^  I  may  walk  home  with  you  ? " 
and  the  old  woman  nodded. 

"  A  word  with  you  before  you  go,  mon- 
sieur le  capitaine,"  said  Madame  Carouge. 

But  the  gallant  captain  was  already  out- 
side the  door  fingering  Marie's  shawl,  so 
that  he  might  have  it  ready  to  put  it  over 
her  when  she  came  out  on  to  the  great 
landing,  after  saying  good  night  to  the 
Riesens.  Having  done  this  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  rolled  back  into  the  room  and 
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caught  Madame  Eiesen  sniggering  at  a  joke 
she  had  just  made  at  his  expense  ;  Madame 
Carouge,  however,  came  forward  gracefully. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  kind  friend  " — 
the  captain  was  almost  breathless  with  im- 
patience— ''  I  must  go,  the  ladies  await  me. 
Good  night,  dear  madame.  She  is  perfect. 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  happi- 
ness you  have  given  me." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  captain 
raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  had 
intended  to  give  you  a  few  hints,  monsieur, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  affair,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  quite  able  to  manage  for 
3^ourself.     Au  revoir,  and  good  success." 

He  kissed  his  fingers  to  her,  and  then 
nodding  to  the  Eiesens,  he  rejoined  Marie 
and  Madame  Bobineau  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  that  he  missed  his  footing  on 
the  staircase,  and  but  for  Moritz's  timely 
aid  would  have  rolled  to  the  bottom. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   MOEXIXG   CHAT. 

"  There  are  certain  combined  looks  of  simple 
subtlety,  where  ^Yhim,  sense,  seriousness,  and  non- 
sense are  so  blended  that  all  the  languages  of  Babel, 
let  loose  together,  could  not  express  them;  they  are 
communicated  and  caught  instantaneously." — Steexe. 

So  far  Eudolf  Engemann's  female  acquaint- 
ances in  Berne  had  been  limited.  He  was 
only  intimate  with  the  beautiful  widow, 
and  circumstances  had  brought  him  in 
contact  with  Madame  Bobineau,  Madame 
Riesen,  and  one  or  two  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  heads  of  the  bank  in 
which  he  was  a  clerk  had  in  turn  asked  him 
to  dine  with  them  in  their  chateaux  some 
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way  out  of  the  town,  and  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  ladies  of  the  respective  house- 
holds ;  but  the  young  fellow  felt  that  these 
had  been  mere  kindnesses  shown  to  him, 
and  that  the  gulf  between  him  and  these 
wealthy  personages  was  too  wide  for  free 
intercourse. 

Eudolf  was  not  ambitious,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  strain  his  ideas  so  as  to  force  sym- 
pathy with  people  who  looked  at  life  from 
a  different  stand-point.  Perhaps  the  key  to 
his  sudden  interest  in  Marie  Peyrolles, 
apart  from  the  glamour  created  by  her 
looks,  was  the  fact  that  he  met  her  on 
equal  ground ;  she  was  only  an  assistant 
in  a  glove  shop,  nothing  about  her,  how- 
ever, recalled  any  faults  or  shortcomings 
connected  with  the  position  of  a  shop-girl ; 
she  was  as  modest  and  as  gentle,  Eudolf 
thought,  as  if  his  own  mother  had  reared 
her,  and   this  was  the  highest   praise  the 
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young  fellow  could  have  bestowed  on  any 
woman ;  thouo-li  the  thouo^ht  had  never 
occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  Madame 
Carouge.  Between  him  and  Marie  there 
was  another  point  of  equality ;  she  had  no 
fortune ;  she  depended  on  her  own  exer- 
tions for  her  living.  Madame  Bobineau 
had  taken  good  care  to  make  this  known 
to  every  one,  and  it  gave  Engemann  a  sense 
of  sympathy  which  he  could  not  feel  with 
his  other  female  acquaintances. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  paucity 
of  female  friends  that  Engemann  had  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  soiree  on  the 
previous  evening  at  the  Hotel  Beauregard. 
He  had  looked  in  at  the  "  Ked  Glove  "  shop 
on  Wednesday,  but  he  only  saw  Madame 
Bobineau,  as  Marie  was  sewing  hard  at 
her  gown  in  the  room  behind  the  cur- 
tained door. 

Last    night   when   he    came    out    from 
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dinner  lie  saw  that  Madame  Carouge  was 
again  absent  from  her  little  room ;  lie  had 
also  remarked  that  Captain  Loigerot  had  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  was  singu- 
larly silent  spite  of  his  cheerful  aspect. 
Engemann  had  noticed,  too,  that  Moritz 
drove  the  dinner  on  in  a  very  hurried 
manner,  and  that  there  was  far  less  delay 
than  usual  between  the  courses. 

The  young  Swiss  had  spent  his  evening 
at  a  caf^,  and  then  he  had  gone  home 
early.  He  had,  in  fact,  begun  his  night's 
rest  before  Madame  Bobineau  came  back 
from  seeing  Marie  to  her  lodging. 

The  morning  after  the  party  he  waked 
early  with  a  feeling  of  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion, for  over-night  he  had  resolved  to  get 
another  chat  with  Marie  before  he  went  to 
his  breakfast  at  the  Beauregard.  Looking 
through  the  shop  window  of  the  "Red  Glove'* 
when  he  came  out,  he  saw  that  she  was  alone. 
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Marie  started  when  tie  entered :  she 
had  been  thinking  of  the  party,  and  as 
she  remembered  the  captain's  bows  and 
his  pompous  talk,  she  had  laughed  softly 
to  herself. 

"  Good  morning  ! ''  Engemann  said  ; 
''Mademoiselle  is  very  gay  this  morning.'^ 

**  I,  monsieur  ?     I  was  thinkiDg "  she 

stopped  in  confusion  ;  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  talk  to  him  about  Madame 
Carouge,  and  yet  she  could  not  speak  of 
the  party  without  doing  this. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  thoughts  ? " 
he  said.  "  I  do  not  feel  very  gay,  and  they 
might  cheer  me." 

He  spoke  like  an  old  friend,  Marie 
thought,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
look  at  her  in  this  kind  way  and  then 
turn  her  into  ridicule :  she  would  not 
believe  it,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
full  of  sweet  confidence. 
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Engemann  was  thoroughly  fascinated ; 
those  gray  eyes  were  surely  the  purest 
and  the  truest  he  had  ever  looked  into, 
his  own  seemed  to  be  caught  in  the 
depths  of  Marie's  liquid  glance,  he  could 
not  take  them  away. 

*'Will  you  not  tell  me  what  you  were 
laughing  at  ? "  he  repeated ;  and  then 
Marie  roused — and  her  eyes  drooped  under 
his  gaze. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  monsieur  would 
think  I  ought  to  laugh  at  my  thoughts. 
They  were  mischievous." 

She  looked  up  half  ashamed,  but 
smiling.  ♦ 

*'But  I  like  mischief,  I  am  sure  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  your  mischief." 

He  leaned  on  the  counter  till  his  face 
was  near  hers. 

"Ah,    but '^   she    stopped    and    put 

her   finger   on   her   lips   as  she   listened — 
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her    head   turned    towards    the    curtained 
door. 

"  Heavens,  how  charming  she  is ! "  the 
young  fellow  said.  *'  Her  little  ear  is  like 
a  sea-shell,  and  what  a  delicious  little 
grimace  she  made  at  that  curtain  when 
she  thought  I  could  not  see  her ! " 

''But  what.  Mademoiselle  Marie?"  In 
her  sudden  alarm — for  she  thought  she  had 
heard  Madame  Bobineau — Marie  had  for- 
gotten her  unfinished  sentence. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur ;  I  forgot,"  she 
said,  looking  up  perplexed,  and  yet  with 
the  same  trustiug  look  that  had  already 
quickened  Engemann's  pulses. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  ofil" 
He  shook  his  head  at  her,  but  his  happy 
laugh  reassured  the  girl.  ''You  said  you 
were  laughing  at  your  thoughts,  and  that 
you  were  not  sure  that  I  should  approve 
of  them." 
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"Ah,  monsieur" — she  looked  up  at  him 
—"did  I  say  all  that?  Well,  then,  I 
meant  that  I  had  been  amusing  myself  in 
laughing  at  some  one  who  had  been  kind 
to  me — that  is  wrong,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?  '* 

Engemann  felt  suddenly  iDquisitive. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of 
being  kind  to  mademoiselle" — he  laid  a 
stress  on  kind — "or  I  might  perhaps  fear 
that  I  was  the  subject  of  her  ridicule." 

"  You,  monsieur  1 "  And  then,  as  the 
contrast  between  this  tall,  handsome  young 
fellow  and  the  short,  round,  bald-headed 
captain  forced  itself  on  her,  Marie  burst 
out  laughing. 

At  first  Engemann  joined  in  her  laughter, 
but  when  he  found  that  she  did  not  cease 
he  stood  looking  gravely  at  her.  Marie 
made  an  eiOfort  to  be  serious,  but  it  was 
useless ;  she  could  only  see  the  captain's 
pink  crown  as  it  had   bobbed  and  bowed 
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round  tlie  assembled  company  in  Madame 
Carouge's  salon.  "  Oh,  if  Monsieur  Enge- 
mann  had  only  seen  it,  he  would  laugh 
too/'  she  thought ;  but  she  must  not  tell 
him,  for  she  believed  that  the  captain  was. 
his  friend.  She  tried  to  stop  her  laughter, 
and  then  another  glance  at  the  young  fel- 
low's puzzled  face  was  too  much  for  her ; 
she  leaned  back  against  the  shelves,  and 
pressing  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  she 
laughed  till  she  cried. 

Engemann  wondered  at  her — he  was- 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy ;  he  did  not 
know  how  very  little  she  had  seen  of  the 
outside  world — it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  very  easily  amused,  and  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  doubt  that  it  might  after 
all  be  at  his  expense. 

At  last,  after  many  efforts  which  seemed 
at  first  only  to  increase  her  laughter,  Maria 
stopped  suddenly  and  wiped  her  eyes. 
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Then  she  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked 
in  a  shamefaced  way  at  Engemann. 

"Monsieur  will  have  the  great  kindness 
to  pardon  me — that  is  to  say,  I  hope  he 
will  be  so  good.  I  am  very  sorry ;  I 
have  been  silly."  His  silence  made  her 
timid,  and  she  looked  up  with  quivering 
lips.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
really  vexed  this  kind  friend  ? 

Her  pleadiDg  eyes  were  too  much  for 
Engemann ;  he  forgot  his  suspicions ; 
Marie  looked  once  more  like  the  inno- 
cent, childlike  girl  he  had  met  at  the 
bear-pit. 

"  It  is  not  silly  to  laugh,'^  and  he  smiled 
again  till  she  felt  once  more  reassured. 

"  Does  monsieur  go  sometimes  to  the 
Schlinzli  ? "  she  said.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  a  fresh  topic  would  make  her  safe, 
she  was  so  afraid  of  another  fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  have  been  there,  but  not  often.     Are 
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you  going  there  next  Sunday,  Mademoiselle 
Marie  ? '' 

"  I  think  so  ;  yes,  if  it  is  fine,  we  are  to 
go  there."  Her  voice  shook  a  little,  for  she 
could  see  the  captain's  face  as  he  had  pro- 
posed the  expedition.  She  wished  so  very 
ranch  that  she  could  tell  the  whole  story 
to  Monsieur  Engemann  ;  but  then  she  must 
<also  talk  of  Madame  Carouge  and  her 
soiree  ;  besides — no,  it  w^as  not  possible — 
she  could  not  laugh  openly  at  the  captain 
to  his  friend. 

Engemann  mentally  decided  that  if  he 
did  not  go  to  Thun,  he  would  meet  Marie 
^t  the  Schanzli. 

"There  will  be  no  bears  there  to  alarm 
mademoiselle,"  and  he  gave  her  an  expres- 
sive look. 

Marie  blushed. 

*'  But,  monsieur,  I  could  not  be  really 
frightened,  because  you  told  me  there  was 
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no  danger.    If  monsieur  had  not  been  there, 
then " 

Engemann  interrupted  her  by  a  low  bow; 
but  she  looked  at  him  so  frankly  that  the 
next  minute  he  was  ashamed  of  having 
turned  her  words  into  a  compliment. 

*'  I  was,  then,  of  some  use  to  made- 
moiselle. I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  But" — he 
still  felt  inquisitive  as  to  the  subject  of 
her  laughter —"  perhaps  that  assertion  will 
only  afford  amusement  to  mademoiselle,  or 
— what  do  I  know  ? — it  has,  perhaps,  already 
afforded  her  amusement." 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  Marie  exclaimed,  "am  I 
not  yet  forgiven  my  silly  laughter  ? " 

"  Marie  !  Marie  !  "  The  sharp  tones 
reached  their  ears  before  Engemann  could 
answer.  He  reddened,  for  he  had  not 
come  in  to  buy  gloves,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  have  been  the  first  to 
blame  Marie   if    she   had   encouraged   any 
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other  young  fellow  to  stand  talking  to 
her  in  the  shop ;  but  as  he  looked  at  her 
5weet,  beseeching  eyes,  he  felt  confident 
that  it  was  all  his  own  fault ;  he  had  led 
her  on  to  talk,  gentle,  simple  child  that 
she  was,  and  she  looked  on  him  as  a  friend 
whom  she  could  trust. 

And  while  the  thought  came  to  him, 
he  shook  her  hand  heartily.  '^  Au  re  voir, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  and  he  was  gone 
before  Madame  Bobineau  entered  the  shop. 

Marie  was  thankful  for  his  hasty  de- 
parture. It  saved  her  from  a  scolding ; 
and  when,  after  a  previous  spy  through 
the  glass-door,  her  old  cousin  came  in,  the 
girl  was  diligently  dusting  the  counter. 
Marie's  cheeks  glowed  and  her  heart  beat 
quicker  than  usual ;  she  was  ready  to 
dance  with  happiness,  and  yet  she  could 
not  have  said  why. 

Eudolf  hurried  up  the  Spitalgasse.     He, 
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too,  felt  in  a  strangely  happy  mood ;  and 
as  he  reached  the  hotel  he  looked  across 
at  the  street  which  opened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way. 

Just  beyond  the  hotel,  at  the  corner  of 
the  opposite  street,  was  a  flower  shop. 
There  was  little  show  of  flowers  in  the 
broad  window — a  plant  or  two,  some  dried 
grasses,  and  two  or  three  wreaths  of  im- 
mortelles ;  but  even  a  comparative  stranger 
like  Kudolf  knew  that  this  shop  had  a  repu- 
tation for  bouquets,  and  he  had  more  than 
once  thought  whether,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  her  kindnesses,  he  ought  not  to  order 
a  nosegay  there  and  present  it  to  Madame 
Carouge. 

He  was  about  to  turn  into  the  hotel  to  get 
his  breakfast  when  he  saw  Captain  Loigerot 
coming  out  of  the  flower  shop.  The  cap- 
tain stood  for  an  instant,  with  a  certain 
swagger  in  his  attitude,  balancing  himself 
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on  the  door- step,  his  legs  wide  apart,  and 
a  hand  down  deep  in  each  pocket ;  a  smile 
of  perfect  but  indescribable  satisfaction 
broadened  his  face,  while  it  narrowed  his 
eyes  into  slits. 

Kudolf  felt  inquisitive.  In  a  quiet  town 
a  small  occurrence  serves  to  arouse  curio- 
sity. Had  the  captain  been  ordering  a 
bouquet  ?  What  could  Loigerot  want  with 
flowers  ?  the  young  fellow  wondered.  And 
then  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the 
captain,  too,  wished  to  make  an  offering  to 
Madame  Carouge. 

He  was  inclined  to  cross  the  street  and 
ask  Loio^erot  what  he  had  been  doinof,  but 
his  reserve  made  him  hesitate  ;  after  all  it 
was  not  his  business.  Presently  Monsieur 
Kiesen  came  up  and  spoke  to  the  captain, 
and  then,  seeing  Engemann  in  the  hotel 
entrance,  they  both  crossed  over  to  him. 

The  clock-maker  was  lausjhins:  heartilv, 
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but   Loigcrot    looked    confused   and   even 
redder  than  usual. 

"Well,  well,  my  friend,"  said  Kiesen, 
''I  admire  you  immensely;  sucli  prompti- 
tude is  only  to  be  expected  from  a  soldier, 
and  no  one  can  say  you  are  faint-hearted. 
You  have  the  courage  of  a  hero.'' 

"  Mon  Dieu !  why  should  I  be  faint- 
hearted ? "  the  stout  man  drew  himself  up 
as  he  answered.  He  felt  annoyed ;  he  had 
not  made  a  confidant  of  Monsieur  Eiesen, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  be  ridiculed  in  this 
way  before  Engemann.  ''  I — I " — he  pulled 
at  the  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin — "  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  my 
part  to  have  any  hesitation  or  doubt  in 
the  matter.     I  do  not  understand  you." 

Eiesen  burst  into  another  hearty  laugh. 
"  Great  heavens !  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said. 
"I  had  no  notion  of  your  rapidity;  that 
walk   home   last   night" — he    lowered    his 
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voice — "  that  gave  the  affair  a  lift,  I  fancy. 
Well,  I  congratulate  yon.     Ha,  ha  !  " 

The  captain  nodded,  but  he  still  looked 
grave ;  and  as  he  turned  away,  Madame 
Carouge's  parting  request  came  back  to  the 
clock-maker,  and  made  him  feel  foolish. 

'*Pray  keep  this  affair  secret,  dear 
friends,"  she  had  said,  holding  Eiesen's  and 
his  wife's  hand  in  each  of  hers.  *'  People 
might  laugh  about  it,  and  our  captain 
would  not  submit  to  ridicule,  I  fear  ;  do 
not  tell  any  one  until  I  announce  it 
publicly." 

And  Monsieur  Kiesen  had  solemnly 
promised  over  that  soft  hand  that  no 
one  should  learn  anything  from  him,  and 
now  he  had  joked  the  captain  on  this 
delicate  subject  before  Engemann.  Already 
he  saw  a  question  in  Engemann's  honest 
blue  eyes.  He  must  endeavour  to  prevent 
this  from  being  uttered. 
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''I  am  fortunate  this  morning,"  he 
said  to  the  young  fellow,  "  I  had  been 
planning  how  I  could  see  you." 

Kudolf  smiled.  *'  I  am  easily  found. 
I  am  at  the  bank  every  day  till  four, 
or  I  am  to  be  found  here  at  this  hour, 
and  at  dinner." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  during  the 
day  I  have  my  business  to  see  to,  and 
I  hear  when  you  leave  the  bank  you 
take  prodigious  walks  into  the  country." 

*'Yes,  I  am  fond  of  a  walk.  I  get 
an  appetite ;  and  it  gives  me  something 
to  do." 

Riesen  gave  him  a  smile  that  puzzled 
Engemann,  it  was  so  incredulous. 

*'  I  should  have  thought  you  might  find 
plenty  to  do  here." 

There  was  the  slightest  movement  of  his 
eyes  toward  the  hotel. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  as  you  wanted  to 
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speak  to  me,  you  have  something  to  tell 
me?"  Engemann  said;  he  had  often  listened 
to  the  clock-maker's  talk  with  Loigerot 
and  others,  and  he  was  on  his  guard  against 
Kiesen's  fashion  of  extracting  a  confidence. 

The  young  Swiss  was  too  simple  to  be 
irritated  by  ridicule ;  he  had  not  self- con- 
sciousness enough  to  apply  it  personally ; 
but  he  still  shrank  from  any  comment 
on  his  friendship  for  the  widow. 

"Yes,  yes."  The  clock-maker  smiled  at 
the  check  —  there  was  no  obtuseness  in 
Monsieur  Riesen ;  he  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  force  of  every  blow  which  he  either 
dealt  or  received.  ''  I  was  about  to  propose 
to  you  that,  as  the  weather  now  seems 
settled,  there  is,  I  fancy,  no  hindrance  to 
our  holiday  at  Thun.  Why  should  not  our 
boating-expedition  be  fixed  for  Sunday  ? 
What  do  you  say  ?  Are  you  able  to  go 
with  us  ? " 
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"Thank  you,  yes;  I  shall  enjoy  it  of 
all  things.  At  what  time  do  you  propose 
to  start  ? " 

Kiesen  looked  at  the  tall  young  fellow 
with  an  inexpressible  air  of  self-satisfaction. 
"Ah,  I  have  arranged  that  with  our  fair 
hostess.  We  are  to  breakfast  with  Madame 
Carouge  about  ten  o'clock,  and  afterwards 
we  can  all  go  together  to  the  station.  I 
will  order  a  boat  to  be  in  readiness  at 
Scherzlingen  to  take  us  as  far  as  Gunten. 
On  our  return  Madame  Carouge  wishes 
to  land  before  we  reach  Thun,  and  to 
walk  back  through  the  woods.  We  will 
dine  at  the  Freienhof — they  feed  you  well 
there — and  we  can  come  home  by  train  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  Do  you  approve 
of  this  programme  ?  I  flatter  myself  it  is 
an  admiral)le  one." 

He  said  all  this  smilingly,  but  his  voice 
sounded  stubborn.     It  galled  him  to  think 
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that,  although  he  would  be  at  all  this 
trouble,  this  young  fellow  was  really  master 
of  the  situation  ;  for,  on  making  his  arrange- 
ments on  the  previous  evening  with  Madame 
Carouge,  she  had  more  than  once  said  that 
it  must  depend  on  whether  Sunday  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  Monsieur  Engemann. 

Engemann's  face  was  sufficient  answer 
to  Eiesen's  question,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  glow  of  pleasure  it  expressed  was  an 
extra  cause  of  irritation  to  his  companion. 

*'  I  think  your  programme  is  very  good," 
the  young  fellow  said.  Then,  although 
he  was  not  very  observant,  he  noticed 
Riesen's  constrained  manner.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  you,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  genial 
enough  to  sweeten  a  cynic,  "  to  take  so 
much  trouble  to  give  others  a  pleasant 
holiday.'' 

"It  is  not  altogether  for  others,  my 
friend ;  I  also  intend  to  get  some  pleasure 
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out  of  it,  though " — Eiesen  went  on  in 
his  mocking  way — "  I  do  not  expect  to 
reap  from  it  the  profit  to  which  you  aspire. 
Pardon  me,  I  am  keeping  you  from  your 
breakfast." 

The  sudden  colour  in  the  young  fellow's 
face  showed  him  where  Engemann  w^as 
vulnerable.  Eiesen  smiled  pleasantly,  as 
he  nodded  his  farewell. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'if  he 
has  any  sense  of  honour,  he  will  not 
propose  to  Madame  Carouge.  He  is  such 
a  boy,  young  for  his  age,  too,  he  must 
know  what  will  be  said  of  such  an  unequal 
match.  The  worst  of  it  is,  she  may  make 
it  impossible  for  the  youug  fellow  to  help 
proposing  to  her.  Those  eyes  of  hers  are 
omnipotent — and  if  she  means  it " 

He  arched  his  eyebrows  at  this  till  they 
nearly  reached  his  hair,  and  bending  his 
head  forward  till  his  gray  beard  sank  into 
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his  waistcoat,  he  walked  thoughtfully 
home. 

Meanwhile  "the  young  fellow"  had 
walked  up  to  Madame  Carouge's  parlour 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  loved 
boating,  and  it  was  some  time  since  he 
had  had  a  real  holiday.  These  were  not 
quite  the  reasons  he  had  given  himself 
last  Saturday,  but  he  was  not  aware  of 
that.  Kiesen's  programme  had  sounded 
to  him  almost  fairy-like,  for  he  knew 
well  how  beautiful  was  the  scenery  of  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  He  was  impatient  to 
thank  Madame  Carouge  for  the  pleasure 
she  had  procured  for  him. 

The  glass-door  was  closed,  and  when 
he  looked  through  the  window  he  saw 
that  the  room  was  empty. 

It  was  still  early,  and  Madame  Carouge 
had  been  tired  out  on  the  previous  evening. 
This   morning,    instead   of  rising   as    soon 
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as  she  had  drunk  her  chocolate,  she  turned 
round  and  was  now  fast  asleep. 

Before  she  came  down  -  stairs,  Kudolf 
Engemann,  seated  at  his  desk  at  the  bank, 
had  remembered  that  it  was  now  out  of 
his  power  to  meet  Marie  at  the  Schanzli. 
But  he  had  made  no  promise  to  the  girl, 
and  he  had  already  accepted  Madame 
Carouge's  invitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   captain's   NOSEGAY. 

"  A  good  heart  is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or,  rather,  the 
sun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never 
changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou  would 
have  such  a  one,  take  me  :  and  take  me,  take  a 
soldier." — Shakespeare. 

Captain  Loigerot^s  excitement  must  cer- 
tainly have  kept  watch  over  him  during  the 
night  after  the  soiree,  for  as  soon  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  had  been  conscious  of 
the  delightful  event  in  store  for  him. 

He  rose,  dressed  himself  with  extra  care, 
stared  at  himself  in  the  glass  to  see  if  he 
looked  as  young  as  he  felt;  he  was  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  result,  for  the  good  cap- 
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tain  was  not  fastidious  about  small  details  ; 
and  the  fine  network  of  creases  at  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  escaped  his  notice  ;  his 
bald  head,  too,  was  invisible  as  he  looked 
into  his  mirror  on  the  wall  of  his  bedroom. 
After  this  he  had  gone  to  pay  his  daily  visit 
to  Lenoir,  whose  shop  was  in  the  Korn- 
markt,  just  opposite  the  Ogre  fountain. 

The  hair-dresser  was  in  a  sulky  mood. 
He  had  learned  all  about  Madame  Carouge's 
soiree,  and  although  he  did  not  venture 
to  rank  himself  with  the  other  guests,  he 
thought  he  was  quite  as  good  as  Madame 
Bobineau  or  her  cousin.  Madame  Bobineau, 
forsooth !  the  old  scarecrow !  why,  she  would 
never  have  come  to  Berne  but  for  his 
intervention. 

While  Lenoir  shaved  him,  the  captain 
was  as  gay  and  chirpy  as  a  bird.  He  softly 
rubbed  his  hands,  and,  smiling  as  he  did  so, 
he  narrowly  missed  receiving  a  mouthful  of 
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lather.  "We  had  a  charming  entertainment 
last  night  at  the  Beauregard,"  he  said. 

''  Will  monsieur  be  good  enough  to  hold 
his  face  still  ? "  the  hair-dresser  answered 
grimly.  **My  razor  is  very  sharp  this 
morning,  and " 

Then,  while  his  victim  sat  motionless  as 
marble,  he  went  on  securely  : 

'*  Yes,  yes,  monsieur ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 
I  heard  that  the  gentlemen  enjoyed  them- 
selves more  than  the  ladies  did.  You 
wanted  another  man  or  two,  a  more  lively 
spirit  among  you,  I  fancy ;  ladies  like 
variety,  you  know,  monsieur." 

Loigerot  longed  to  say  that  he  was  sure 
some  of  the  ladies  had  enjoyed  their  evening 
very  much ;  but  his  words  never  came  to 
him  quickly,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances he  reflected  that  silence  was  his 
most  prudent  course ;  a  gash  on  his  chin 
might  make  him  unpresentable  to   Marie. 
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So  he  held  his  peace,  and  Lenoir  relapsed 
into  sulkiness.  In  the  humour  he  was  in, 
it  would  have  given  the  barber  a  savage 
but  sincere  satisfaction  to  shave  the  cap- 
tain's moustaches. 

Loigerot  did  not  stay  to  talk  when  the 
shaving  was  over,  he  was  impatient  to 
order  the  bouquet  he  had  promised  himself 
to  give  to  Marie.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  present  himself  at  Madame  Bobineau's 
without  the  flowers. 

When  he  reached  the  shop,  it  was  dis- 
appointing to  hear  that  he  would  have  to 
wait  for  the  gratification  of  his  wishes ;  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  shop  was  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  town,  and  although 
there  were  plenty  of  ordinary  flowers  at 
hand  the  shopwoman  said,  that  as  monsieur 
desired  choice  roses  and  carnations,  and 
some  hot-house  blossoms  besides,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  to  the  garden  for  them. 
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It  had  been   a   relief   to    the   captain's 
fidgety  impatience  to  get   that   chat   with 
Kiesen  and   Engemann   when   he   left   the 
flower  shop ;   but   the  clock-maker's  badi- 
nage had  greatly  annoyed  him.     He  had  an 
uneasy   dislike    of   ridicule   under   present 
circumstances  ;    and   he    especially   wished 
that   Engemann    should  not  learn  his  en- 
gagement until  he  himself  had  seen  Marie 
again.     When  he  remembered  her  friendli- 
ness   and    her    smiles    last   night   he   felt 
tolerably  safe ;   but   still   it   seemed   wiser 
not  to  put  himself  into  competition  with 
a  younger  man  till  the  affair  had  taken  a 
step  in  advance. 

"  If  she  accepts  my  flowers,"  he  thought, 
*'  that  will  be  a  clincher.  Little  darling,  she 
is  too  young  and  innocent  to  take  presents 
from  one  man  while  she  smiles  on  another  ; 
yes — yes,  I  think  she  will  take  them." 
When  he  left  the  flower  shop  he  actually 
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walked  off  to  Zimmerwald,  and  breakfasted 
there,  timing  his  return  so  as  to  reach 
Berne  soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  time  at 
which  the  flowers  were  to  be  ready. 

He  was  a  little  tired  with  his  twelve 
miles'  walk,  for  the  road  had  been  hilly 
and  the  sun  hot,  and  he  sat  down  to  rest 
in  the  outer  shop  while  the  young  woman 
behind  the  counter  went  into  the  green- 
house beyond  to  fetch  the  nosegay.  There 
was  a  look  of  conscious  pride  in  her  face  as 
she  held  out  an  enormous  bouquet  for  his 
inspection. 

"  It  is  beautiful,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ? 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  made  so  fine 
a  bouquet  this  season.  These  carnations 
are  unique  pot  flowers,  Monsieur  Dunelloy's 
own  seedlings,  and  the  roses  are  choice 
blossoms,  and  these  delicate  sprays  between 
are  very  rare.  Monsieur  may  be  sure  that 
the   bouquet   will  give   satisfaction."     Slie 
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turned  it  slowly  round,  as  she  pointed  out 
the  various  flowers.  ''  Will  monsieur  have 
the  kindness  to  say  where  it  must  be  sent  ?  " 

The  captain  blushed,  and  stuffed  his 
hands  into  his  pockets. 

"Nowhere,"  he  said  solemnly.  "I  intend 
to  carry  it  myself." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  the  captain, 
and  then  at  the  bouquet ;  she  was  amused^ 
but  she  was  too  polite  to  smile. 

"Monsieur  will  wish  me  to  put  some 
paper  round  it  ? "  she  said. 

Loigerot  held  out  his  hand,  and  taking 
the  nosegay  from  her,  he  surveyed  it  with- 
satisfaction. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  pompously,, 
"that  it  has  already  some  pretty  paper 
round  it.  If  you  wrap  it  up,  you  may 
injure  the  flowers,  mademoiselle,  and 
crumple  the  lace  edging.  No,  I  think  it 
is  beautiful,  and  I  will  take  it  as  it  is." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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He  handed  her  the  nosegay  to  hold 
while  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  price 
he  had  arranged  to  pay  for  it,  and  then  he 
bade  her  good  morning ;  and  swelling  with 
the  pride  he  felt  in  his  new  possession,  he 
came  out  of  the  shop.  He  kept  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  hotel. 

The  woman  who  had  served  him  came 
to  the  door,  and  stood  there  indulging 
her  laughter  as  the  short,  broad  figure 
stumped  along  the  street  with  the  huge 
nosegay  carried  carefully  in  front  of  him. 

Loigerot  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  what 
he  was  doing,  but  he  wanted  to  avoid 
Eiesen's  shop,  and  also  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  a  meeting  with  the  hair-dresser.  The 
gallant  captain  went  on  quickly,  he  was 
impatient  to  reach  the  *'  Red  Glove,"  he 
wanted  to  see  Marie's  delight  and  to  re- 
ceive her  thanks.  He  felt  too  that  the 
occasion  was  important. 
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*' Madame  Carouge  says  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  give  a  nosegay."  He  puffed  out 
his  cheeks.  '*  I — I  like  to  do  the  right 
thing.  I  always  did  the  right  thing  in 
the  army,  and  I  mean  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  courtship." 

Just  as  he  reached  the  bank,  Eudolf 
Engemann  came  out  of  it,  and  seeing 
Loigerot's  nosegay,  he  stopped  short. 

"  Hullo,  captain ! "  he  broke  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  *'what  a  splendid  nosegay! 
ril  wager  it's  on  its  way  to  a  fair  lady, 
and  yet  you  are  turning  your  back  on  the 
Beauregard,  eh  ?  Can  I  guess  for  whom 
these   flowers   are  intended  ? " 

Loiojerot  reddened,  and  moved  first  one 
foot  and  then  another. 

*'  You  need  not  guess  ;  I  will  tell  you. 
I  am  carrying  them  to  a  friend."  He 
spoke  with  dignity,  and  he  planted  his 
legs   wide   apart,    and   stared   defiantly   at 

N  2 
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Engemann.  The  youDg  fellow's  broad 
smile  had  made  him  feel  ridiculous. 
"There  is  nothing  for  you  to  laugh  at," 
the  captain's  words  came  out  quickly. 
*'  I  am  carrying  these  flowers  to  the  lady 
who  is  to  be  my  wife." 

Engemann  took  off  his  hat  and  made 
a  low  bow. 

"You  must  pardon  me,  captain,"  he  said. 
"  Please  accept  my  congratulations  ;  this  is 
news  indeed,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
any  such  intentions.     I  wish  you  success." 

He  was  going  to  ask  the  lady's  name, 
but  the  captain's  impatience  w^ould  not 
brook  further  delay;  he  returned  the 
young  fellow's  bow,  and  then  crossed  the 
street  in  a  hurry  and  disappeared  under 
the  arcade.  He  had  no  wish  to  let 
Engemann  surprise  his  secret.  Until  he 
and  Marie  appeared  together  in  public 
the  captain  thought  there  was  no  occasion 
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to  speak  of  liis  engagement  to  any  one 
except  Madame  Carouge. 

"  I  must  do  something  for  that  good  lady 
by-and-by,"  he  said  slowly.  "  She  has 
been  very  kind  and  helpful  to  me.  Well, 
I  might  offer  her  a  bouquet — not  such 
a  one  as  this,  of  course.''  He  looked 
lovingly  at  his  treasure,  and  pulled  at 
the  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin.  "  It  would 
be  too  pointed  an  attention.  Engemann 
might  not  like  it.  Ha !  ha !  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  about  him ;  he  will  not 
interfere  with  my  little  girl,  he  can  only 
have  eyes  for  his  widow.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  conceive  why  he  was  not  at 
the  soiree.  If  he  does  not  look  sharp,  my 
wedding  will  take  place  before  his  is  settled." 

But  here  he  was  in  sight  of  the  Ked 
Glove ;  the  sun  fell  upon  it  through  the 
archway  in  front,  and  it  looked  redder 
and  more  plethoric  than  usual. 
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If  the  captain  had  been  imaginative 
he  might  have  fancied  that  the  scarlet, 
burly  emblem  was  ready  to  burst  its 
three  gilt  buttons  in  giving  him  a  grip 
of  friendly  welcome ;  but  it  was  the  old 
story  of  eyes  and  no  eyes.  The  captain 
saw  no  chauge  in  the  glove,  while  to 
Marie  this  morning  it  had  administered 
a  shock.  To  her  the  Eed  Glove  had 
seemed  more  scarlet  with  anger  than 
ever,  and  she  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
had  not  again  pointed  at  her  in  mockery. 

Last  night  Madame  Bobineau  had 
signed  to  her  to  enter  the  house  with 
her,  and  then,  when  the  captain  had 
shaken  hands  with  them  both,  and  had 
gone  up-stairs  to  his  own  rooms,  the 
old  woman  had  escorted  Marie  to  her 
lodging. 

*^You  must  never  go  out  at  night  by 
yourself,  child,"  she  had  said;  *'it  ruins  a 
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girl's  character  if  she  is  seen  out  by  her- 
self in  the  dark  so  late  as  this." 

Marie  had  been  very  absent-minded  to- 
day, and  had  made  more  than  one 
mistake  in  her  duties,  yet  Madame  Bobi- 
neau  had  only  smiled  to  herself.  Once  she 
had  shaken  her  head  at  her,  for  Marie  had 
shown  kid  gloves  to  a  customer  who 
asked  for  gants  de  Suede ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  girl  was  relieved  to  have 
escaped  the  scolding  she  had  felt  to  be 
inevitable.  She  thought  that  the  party 
must  have  sweetened  Madame  Bobineau's 
temper. 

**If  she  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did, 
no  wonder.  What  a  mistake  I  had 
nearly  made !  I  thought  I  should  be 
miserable  and  frightened,  and  that  good- 
natured  old  captain  was  so  kind  !  The  party 
has  given  me  something  to  think  about." 
She    blushed;    she    knew    that    she    had 
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been  thinking  far  more  about  Monsieur 
Engemann's  visit  than  of  the  party.  If  he 
had  been  there,  it  seemed  to  Marie  that  she 
should  have  been  too  happy.  She  liked 
the  captain,  though  she  wished  he  would 
not  stare  at  her  so  much ;  but  then  the 
Sisters  had  always  told  her  that  she  must 
never  take  up  a  prejudice  against  any  one 
because  of  a  special  manner — a  manner  of 
which  the  person  was  perhaps  completely  un- 
conscious; and  he  was  so  absurdly  amusing. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Carouge,  Marie 
felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
widow  certainly  was  patronising,  but  her 
kindness  in  giving  Marie  the  carnations  had 
proved  that  she  did  not  dislike  her.  She 
had  a  haughty  manner,  that  was  all. 

It  is  possible  that  the  happy  feelings 
which  Engemann's  visit  had  caused  had 
made  her  feel  indulgent  to  every  one. 

The  shop-door  opened,  and   Marie  rose, 
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ready  to  receive  a  customer.  Her  eyes  were  at 
once  attracted  by  the  flowers  wMcli  Captain 
Loigerot  carried.  They  brought  an  exquisite 
fragrance  into  the  shop.  She  saw  them 
almost  before  she  recognised  him.  He 
stood  still,  and  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"  I  hope  I  see  mademoiselle  well,"  he 
said.  Then  to  himself :  ''  What  a  little 
darling  she  looks  1 "  He  went  up  to  the 
counter,  and  shook  hands  with  Marie.  "  I 
am  sure  mademoiselle  slept  well,  I  see  with- 
out asking."  He  stopped  abruptly;  he  began 
to  be  nervous.  How  was  he  to  give  her  the 
flowers?  This  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
him.  '*I  should  have  asked  Madame Carouge," 
he  thought,  and  cleared  his  throat  with  an 
effort.  At  the  sound  the  door  of  communica- 
tion opened,  and  in  came  Madame  Bobineau. 

*'  Good  day,  monsieur  le  capitaine ;  it  is 
so  very  kind  of  monsieur  to  call,"  she  said 
fawningly.  "  Mercy,  what  beautiful  flowers  ! " 
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Loigerot  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
turned  to  Marie.  **Does  mademoiselle — aw 
— also  think  these  flowers  beautiful  ? "  he 
said,  puflSng  out  his  words,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  on  her  face,  which  was  now  full  of 
admiration  of  the  nosegay. 

'*  They  are  lovely,"  the  girl  said.  "  I  did 
not  know  that  there  were  such  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  world.  Ah,  how  sweet  the 
scent  is!''     She  bent  forward  to  smell  them. 

The  captain  held  out  the  nosegay. 

"Mademoiselle,  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  yours,  if  you  will  do  me  the  great 
honour  of  accepting  them." 

Marie  did  not  take  the  flowers ;  instead, 
she  pressed  her  hands  nervously  together, 
and  looked  at  the  captain  to  see  if  he  were 
in  earnest ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  must  be 
joking,  then  she  looked  at  Madame  Bobineau. 

"They  are  yours,"  he  repeated,  and  he 
pressed  the  nosegay  into  her  hands. 
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*'  Oh,  monsieur,  how  kind,  how  very 
kind  I  " — her  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  she 
looked  at  him.  *'  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you  for  such  goodness ;  "  and  then 
she  hid  her  face  in  the  flowers.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  herself  for  having  ever  laughed 
at  this  kind  man. 

Loigerot  was  delighted.  "Sweet,  inno- 
cent creature  1 "  he  murmured.  He  had  an 
idea  that  the  correct  thino^  mio^ht  be  for  him 
to  kiss  Marie ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
not  at  all  sure  about  this  sort  of  etiquette, 
and  the  girl  looked  so  unconscious  that  he 
feared  lest  such  a  proceeding  should  alarm 
her.  He  glanced  appealingly  at  Madame 
Bobineau. 

**  Monsieur  is  indeed  kind,"  said  that 
worthy  woman.  ''  You  owe  monsieur  le 
capitaine  many  thanks,  Marie." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  monsieur,"  the 
girl  said. 
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The  captain  drew  himself  up,  and  planted 
his  feet  still  farther  from  one  another. 

"  Mademoiselle  " — he  spoke  extra  slowly  ; 
he  felt  that  this  was  a  pregnant  sentence 
—  ''I  should  say,  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Peyrolles,  I  am  delighted.  I  have  been 
thanked  in  the  most  marked  and  also  in 
the  best  possible  way  by  mademoiselle's 
acceptance  of  this  small  offering.  Made- 
moiselle has  gratified  me  more  than  I  can 
say." 

He  had  been  drawing  out  a  huge  red- 
and-yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
now  he  buried  his  nose  in  it. 

"  Marie  " — Madame  Bobineau  spoke  in 
her  most  caressing  tones — *'  will  you  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  get  some  water  ?  You  will 
find  a  glass  vase  there  which  will  hold  your 
nosegay.  It  is  a  shame  to  keep  such  flowers 
a  moment  out  of  water." 

Marie  went  away  with  her  treasure,  bury- 
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ing  tier  face  in  the  flowers  as  site  went. 
She  longed  to  kiss  them  every  one,  they 
were  such  lovely,  living  companions.  She 
could  not  yet  realise  that  they  were  her 
own. 

Madame  Bobineau  came  so  close  up  to 
the  captain,  and  smiled  so  amiably  in  his 
face,  that  he  felt  just  a  little  nervous. 
Great  Heavens  !  Could  it  be  part  of  the 
programme  that  he  had  to  kiss  the  guardian 
of  his  future  wife  ?  He  looked  at  the  grim 
face,  now  very  near  his,  and  he  retreated  a 
step. 

"  Diable  !  "  he  said  to  himself :  "  Vd  as 
soon  kiss  a  toad." 

Madame  Bobineau's  humility  being  only 
skin-deep,  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  his 
repugnance. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  whispered,  '*  I  beg  par- 
don, but  monsieur  should  be  very  cautious  ; 
Marie  is  not  prepared  for — for  the  honour 
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in  store  for  her.  She  is  very  shy,  very 
childish,  she  has  not  been  used  to  men ; 
monsieur's  face  is  expressive." 

"  Confound  it,  madame  !  "  —  he  spoke 
quickly  enough  now — *'a  fellow  can't  help 
his  looks  at  such  a  time.  If  I  had  kissed 
the  sweet  child  you  might  have " 

She  put  her  skinny  fingers  on  his  arm. 

"I  hear  her  coming,  monsieur;  I 
entreat  monsieur  not  to  weaken  the 
good  impression  he  has  made  by  an 
imprudence." 

''I  may  kiss  her,  I  take  it?" 

Madame  Bobineau  raised  her  hands  in 
a  sort  of  gasping  protest ;  she  was  alarmed 
at  such  a  premature  proposal ;  then,  as 
Marie  pushed  open  the  glass-door,  the  old 
w^oman  looked  meaningly  at  the  captain, 
kissed  the  back  of  her  own  brown,  shrivelled 
hand,  and  shook  her  head. 

It   seemed   to   Marie   that    she   had  not 
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thanked  her  benefactor  enough.  She 
placed  the  glass  with  the  nosegay  in  it 
carefully  on  the  counter,  gave  it  a  loving 
look,  and  then  she  turned  to  Loigerot. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  monsieur;  I 
never  had  such  a  nosegay  before.  Ah, 
monsieur" — her  shining  eyes  were  so  full 
of  gratitude  that  Loigerot  drew  nearer; 
he  thought  he  might  at  least  take  her 
hand — "  I  am  very  thankful ;  monsieur  is 
so  kind,"  she  said,  *'as  kind  to  me  as  if  he 
were  my  father." 

Loigerot  started,  and  then  bowed  stiffly 
to  hide  his  confusion. 

*'  Mademoiselle  is — is  easy  to  please." 

"  Morbleu  !  this  is  harder  work  than 
storming  the  Malakoff,"  he  thought.  **  I 
must  go  and  fortify  myself  at  the  cafe." 
He  bowed  low  to  Madame  Bobineau  and 
to  Marie.  "Au  re  voir,  madame  et  made- 
moiselle," he  said,  and  he  left  the  shop. 
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"  Tonnerre ! "  he  said  when  he  got 
outside.  "  It  came  like  a  pistol-shot, 
but  perhaps  it  is  all  innocence.  Her 
father  was  doubtless  the  only  man  she 
has  ever  been  fond  of.  I  need  not  have 
run  away ;  but  a  petite  goutte  will  give  me 
courage  to  return  to  the  charge." 


CHAPTER  Y. 

RUDOLF   HEAES   NEWS. 

"  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it ! 
Thou  saidst — Oh,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
Boding  to  all." — Shakespeaee. 

The  brigtit  summer  afternoon  had  become 
more  beautiful,  fleecy  clouds  had  softened 
the  hardness  of  the  blue  sky,  but  the  sun- 
beams shot  volleys  of  brilliant  light  between 
the  tree-stems,  and  their  long  shadows  fell 
across  the  avenue,  and  gave  a  parti-coloured 
ejQfect  to  the  three  young  men  who  walked 
along  it  in  the  direction  of  Berne. 

His     two     fellow-clerks,     Christen     and 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Wengerii,  had  met  Engcmann  at  the  Enge, 
and  were  walking  home  with  him.  As  they 
came  down  through  the  slanting  shadows, 
sometimes  Rudolf  would  be  almost  eclipsed 
by  the  gloom,  while  the  two  others  were 
revealed  with  startling  distinctness  as  the 
clear  sunshine  lit  up  their  red,  good- 
tempered  faces  and  straw  hats.  Then, 
in  turn,  they  sank  into  obscurity,  and 
Engemann  was  clearly  revealed,  tall  and 
strong-looking,  but  with  just  now  a 
perplexed  expression  on  his  usually  serene 
face. 

It  would  seem  as  if  big  men,  as  a  rule,  have 
little  talent  for  intrigue  or  contrivances. 
The  young  Swiss  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
companions,  and  yet  he  could  hit  upon 
no  device  by  which  to  do  it.  He  shrank 
from  showing  his  desire  to  part  com- 
pany ;  it  might  vex  them,  he  thought ; 
also  he  feared  to  make  them  suspicious. 
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*'  Somewhere  hereabouts,"  said  young 
Christen,  whose  slight,  boyish  figure  was 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  tall,  robust 
companion,  "is  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  in 
which  our  fair  wddow  lived  in  old  Carouge's 
time.  I  believe  the  fellow  was  a  regular 
Turk,  and  kept  her  shut  up  here  with  a 
duenna." 

"He  was  not  a  Turk,  then,"  said 
"VYengern ;  "  that's  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
he  would  have  had  a  choice  of  wives  if 
he  had  been  a  Turk.  But  where  is  this 
blissful  retreat  ?     One  ought  to  find  it  out." 

He  gave  a  furtive  look  at  Engemann, 
but  he  was  staring  at  the  river  far  below 
the  green  bank  and  the  road  which  lay 
between.  He  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
Wengern's  suggestion. 

He   had,   however,   heard   it    distinctly, 

and  it  had  taken  his  thoughts  at  once   to 

Madame  Carouge.    In  these  last  days  she  had 

o  2 
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almost  faded  out  of  his  reveries.  Her  glowing 
beauty,  and  the  dark,  bewitching  sweetness 
of  her  liquid  eyes  had  been  replaced  by  a 
pure,  pale  face,  with  a  colour  as  faint  as 
the  blush  on  an  early  rose.  Instead  of 
those  splendid  dark  eyes  of  hers,  clear,  gray, 
truthful  ones  seemed  to  look  at  him,  full 
of  the  unshrinking  candour  of  childhood. 
But  in  thinking  of  Marie,  Engemann  had 
become  conscious  of  a  different  kind  of 
contemplation  from  that  evoked  by  the 
glowing  image  of  the  widow.  Till  this 
last  interview  with  her  he  had  not  thought 
only  of  Marie's  looks.  Although  he  did 
not  remind  himself  that  the  question  of 
sympathy  in  companionship  had  been  one 
of  the  obstacles  that  had  held  him  back 
from  the  beautiful  widow,  he  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  that  this  young  girl  fully 
realised  his  ideas  on  this  question.  Enge- 
mann did  not  consciously  think  about  love 
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for  either  of  these  women ;  but  he  felt  that 
if  he  could  afford  to  marry,  he  could  go 
through  life  most  happily  with  Marie. 

Christen's  words  now  brought  back 
vividly  a  vision  of  Madame  Carouge, 
and  Kudolf  felt  shocked  by  a  sudden  sense 
of  ingratitude  towards  her.  One  sometimes 
receives  a  mental  shock  in  finding  that  a 
quality  on  which  one  has  prided  one's  self 
is  wanting,  or  that  a  defect  especially  dis- 
tasteful is  present  in  one's  mental  constitu- 
tion. Engemann  despised  caprice,  and  yet 
he  felt  convicted  of  it.  He  could  give 
absolutely  no  valid  reason  for  the  sudden 
slackenino'  of  his  interest  in  his  beautiful 
friend.  Only  a  week  ago  her  image  had 
pursued  him  so  persistently  that  he  had  had 
to  banish  it  by  a  strong  effort,  so  that  it 
might    not    interfere    with    business,    and 

now He  felt  much  self-contempt  as  he 

recalled  the  occasions  during  the  last  twO 
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days  when  he  had  been  glad  to  talk  to 
Kiesen  or  to  some  other  acquaintance  as  he 
came  down  the  hotel  stairs,  so  as  to  give 
himself  an  excuse  for  shirking  an  interview 
to  which,  only  a  short  while  ago,  he  had 
looked  forward  with  eagerness. 

He  did  not  attempt  self-deception ;  he 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  the  sight  of  Marie 
gazing  at  the  edelweiss,  and  the  impression 
since  made  on  him  by  her  sweet,  innocent 
ways,  her  charming  simplicity  and  frankness, 
that  had  chilled  his  warm  feeling  for  Madame 
Carouge.  But  he  told  himself  sternly  this 
was  mere  caprice,  as  unmanly  as  it  was  con- 
temptible in  any  man.  This  new  fancy 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  his  friendship. 
His  head  sank  with  shame  on  his  breast  as 
he  remembered  that  in  his  own  case  the 
ingratitude  of  this  caprice  was  aggravated  by 
the  kindnesses  which  this  beautiful  woman 
had  shown  him. 
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He  had  known  her  for  six  months,  and 
he  had  not  yet  seen  Marie  as  many  times. 
When  he  came,  a  stranger,  to  Berne,  it  was 
Madame  Carouge  who  had  found  him  his 
comfortable  lodging  at  the  '^  Red  Glove";  and 
when  he  had  told  her  that  his  means  were 
limited,  it  was  again  Madame  Carouge  who 
had  arranged  the  price  for  him,  and  had 
induced  Madame  Bobineau  to  abate  her 
charges. 

Indeed,  the  widow  had  taken  all  the 
young  fellow's  troubles  on  herself.  She 
had  lent  him  books ;  she  had  asked  him  as 
a  favour  to  use  the  free  admissions  sent  to 
her  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments, 
on  the  plea  that  the  retirement  in  which  she 
lived  prevented  her  from  using  them.  Last, 
but  certainly  before  all  the  rest,  he  had 
esteemed  her  kindness  in  admittinoj  him  as  a 
specially  favoured  visitor  to  those  quiet  talks 
in  the  glass-fronted  parlour.  Lately  these  had 
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been  meetings  rather  than  talks.  Engemann. 
remembered,  and  he  reddened  at  the  recol- 
lection, that  he  had  stood  gazing  at  Madame 
Carouge,  wondering  at  and  enjoying  the 
sight  of  her  beauty,  as  she  leaned  back 
with  languid  grace  on  her  sofa,  her  dark 
lashes  resting  on  her  velvet  cheeks,  then 
raised  suddenly  with  a  wonderful  glance 
from  the  brilliant  eyes  beneath  them,  a 
glance  whose  fire  was  at  once  quenched  in 
liquid  softness  as  the  bewitching  widow 
met  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers.  The  young 
fellow  could  only  liken  the  eyes  of  Madame 
Carouge  to  those  of  the  Princess  in  the 
fairy  tale. 

Yes,  he  had  behaved  heartlessly  to  her, 
he  had  been  most  neglectful.  He  would 
certainly  go  and  see  her  this  evening,  and 
try  to  make  amends. 

"Engemann" — he  started,  and  both  the 
young  fellows  laughed,  for  they  had  been 
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watching  his  troubled  face  with  some  amuse- 
ment— "  why  were  you  not  at  the  party  ?  " 

"  What  party  ?  " 

*'  What !  you  have  not  even  heard  of  it  ? 
This  is  capital ;  you  do  not  even  know 
what  you  have  lost,  my  fine  fellow." 
'Christen  rubbed  his  hands.  "  Why,  your 
beautiful  friend  Madame  Carouge  gave  a 
party  last  night.  What  have  you  done  to 
the  fair  widow  that  she  should  not  invite 
you  with  the  rest  of  her  friends  ?  Have 
you  quarrelled  with  her  ? '' 

Engemann  was  surprised  and  amazed, 
but  he  answered  quietly :  "  I  suppose 
Madame  Carouge  is  at  liberty  to  invite 
whom  she  pleases.  Who  told  you  of  this 
party  ?     Were  you  present  ? " 

"  No ;  we  do  not  come  in  for  such 
honours.  We  heard  of  it  from  the  hair- 
dresser, Lenoir,  He  says  it  was  but  a  small 
affair.     Kiesen   and   his  wife  and   Captain 
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Loigcrot  were  the  only  guests,  except  your 
old  witch  of  a  landlady  and  her  pretty 
cousin.  I  think  the  widow  might  have 
asked  a  young  man  or  two,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  sake  of  talking  to  that  pretty  little 
girl ;  she  must  have  been  dull." 

Engemann  stared ;  then  he  laughed. 
The  idea  of  Madame  Bobineau  at  a  party 
was  ridiculous. 

**That  chatterbox  Lenoir  was  joking," 
he  said ;  "he  was  stuffing  you  to  see  how 
much  you  would  both  swallow." 

"  Aha  !  "  Christen  laughed.  "  The  grapes 
are  sour,  my  friend;  you  must  find  them 
very  sour,  I  am  sure.  What  has  happened, 
eh  ?  We  all  considered  you  as  good  as 
betrothed  to  madame.  When  I  first  heard 
•of  the  party  I  thought  it  had  been  given  to 
introduce  you  as  the  new  master  of  the 
Beauregard." 

"I  have  already  told  you.  Christen" — 
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Engemann  spoke  sternly — "that  I  will 
not  have  this  nonsense  talked  about  me  and 
Madame  Carouoje.  There  is  nothinor  between 
me  and  that  lady.  You  have  no  right  to 
couple  any  woman's  name  with  mine.  I 
tell  you  you  are  altogether  mistaken ;  you 
had  best  mind  your  own  business." 

He  fixed  his  blue  eyes  sternly  on  the 
young  fellow,  and  Christen  shrank  from 
the  gleam  he  saw  in  them. 

Wengern,  however,  came  to  his  rescue. 

'^  Come,  come,  Engemann,"  he  said  coolly, 
^'  it  is  all  very  well  to  look  as  sulky  as  a 
bear,  and  to  say  I  will  and  I  will  not,  when 
the  fellow  you  say  it  to  is  half  your  size. 
Christens  is  only  a  bit  of  chaff;  a  man 
must  pay  for  what  he  gets,  whether  it  is 
success  with  a  woman  or  any  other  kind  of 
success.  Every  one  in  the  town  knows 
that  the  widow  favours  you  among  us  all. 
She  has  always  favoured  you  from  the  time 
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you  first  came  here.  I  don't  l3lame  you  for 
winning  her,  but  why  should  you  be  angry 
and  blame  Christen  for  chafl&ng  you  ?  Come 
along,  Heinrich ;  Engemann  would  rather 
be  alone." 

They  both  pulled  off  their  straw  hats, 
and,  walking  quickly  on,  they  turned  into 
a  road  that  led  them  down  beside  the  river. 

Kudolf  Engemann  stood  still.  He  was 
very  angry  for  some  minutes ;  then,  as  the 
fumes  cleared,  his  judgment  asserted  its 
presence,  and  he  felt  like  a  fool. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  But  I  have 
ofi'ended  her,  then,  by  my  neglect,  and  she 
would  not  ask  me  to  her  party — no,  I  wrong 
her ;  she  is  too  kind  and  gentle  to  be  angry. 
She  did  not  ask  me  because  she  thought  I 
•should  not  care  to  go." 

He  set  his  teeth  hard  as  he  went  briskly 
into  Berne.  Walking  up  the  Spitalgasse, 
in   cool   shadow   now,  for  the   tall  houses 
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made  it  impossible  for  tlie  setting  sun  to 
reach  it,  he  remembered  that  the  flippant 
young  fellow  had  said  Madame  Bobineau 
and  Marie  were  at  the  party.  How  was  it 
that  Marie  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  him 
this  morning  ?  As  he  passed  the  "  Eed  Glove'* 
he  looked  once  more  in  at  the  shop  window. 
Marie  was  there,  but  he  could  not  see  her 
face  ;  it  was  hidden  in  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
that  stood  on  the  counter.  She  was  leaning 
over  them ;  she  seemed  to  be  actually 
kissing  the  blossoms. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  how  she  cares  for 
them,  one  sees  she  has  been  bred  in  the 
country,"  he  thought ;  and  he  entered  the 
house  and  went  up-stairs  to  his  rooms. 

He  took  extra  care  in  dressing  himself 
to-night;  if  he  had  not  kept  his  hair 
pretty  closely  cropped  it  would  have  curled 
all  over  his  head,  not  in  close  woolly  rings> 
but  in  sculpturesque  curves ;  as  he  brushed 
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it,  its  rich  gold -colour  glowed,  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  almost  black,  the  pupils  had  so 
dilated  with  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
thought  of  seeing  Madame  Carouge — he 
was  piqued  about  the  party. 

He  reddened  while  he  told  himself  that,, 
after  all,  he  had  never  affected  any  warmer 
feeling  than  friendship  for  her.  It  had 
been  a  very  pleasant  friendshijD,  and  he 
wished  their  acquaintance  to  continue  on  its 
present  basis.  She  had  always  acted  like  a 
friend  towards  him,  and  he  ought  to  try 
and  show  his  gratitude. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  Wengern  and 
Christen  were  not  at  the  table  d'hote. 
There  had  been  a  crowd  of  new  arrivals, 
and  Engemann  found  his  usual  place  occu- 
pied. He  was  moved  too  far  away  from 
Captain  Loigerot  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  him. 

The  young  fellow  left  the  table  early.    He 
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was  anxious  not  to  miss  Madame  Carouge,  and 
it  was  possible  that  some  of  these  new-comers, 
many  of  whom  were  ladies,  might  wish  to 
speak  to  her  as  soon  as  dinner  was  quite  over. 

Madame  Carouge  on  her  part  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  young  fellow.  She  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  come,  and,  although  she  had 
resolved  to  receive  him  coldly,  she  could  not 
banish  the  gladness  that  sounded  in  her  voice 
and  smiled  at  him  from  her  eyes  and  lips. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  monsieur."  Then 
she  straightened  her  lips,  and  tried  to 
remember  his  avoidance  of  her,  and  to 
show  that  she  remembered  it. 

**  You  can  not  be  more  glad  than  I  am, 
madame."  He  kept  the  soft  hand  in  his 
warm  clasp  an  instant.  ''  It  seems  so  long 
since  I  have  seen  you.  I  have  come  to  look 
for  you  twice,  but  you  were  absent." 

This  news  relieved  her;  she  was  so 
glad,  so  very  glad,  to  be  able  to  forgive 
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him  at  once.  Engemann  felt  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  lovely  an  expression  in  her 
as  in  the  look  she  gave  him  now. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  I  missed  you,  and  I 
feel  guilty  respecting  you,  monsieur.  I 
owe  you  an  apology." 

There  was,  he  thought,  a  touching  peni- 
tence in  her  rich  voice. 

**  I  can  hardly  fancy  that,  madame,  you 
can  never  owe  me  anything ;  the  debt  is,  I 
assure  you,  on  my  side." 

She  had  been  standing  while  she  talked 
to  him,  and  he  had  remained  near  the  door- 
way. Now,  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
clock  opposite  her,  she  pointed  to  a  chair 
just  behind  the  door  which  opened  towards 
her  sofa. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  crime  " — she 
seated  herself,  and  smiled  with  happiness 
when  she  saw  that  he  followed  her  example 
— **  the  truth  is  that  I  invited  a  few  friends 
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last  night.  I  feel  you  may  justly  wonder 
why  I  should  leave  you  out."  She  paused, 
and  swiftly  glanced  at  him,  but  his  face 
only  showed  deep  attention.  ^'The  truth 
is,"  she  went  on,  '*  I  had  a  little  plan  in  my 
mind  with  which  your  presence  would  have 
interfered." 

"  Keally  ?     I  am  interested." 

Engemann  felt  puzzled,  troubled  too, 
without  finding  out  the  reason ;  for,  it  has 
been  already  said,  his  perception  was  not 
rapid. 

*^You  have,  I  think,  seen  Mademoiselle 
Peyrolles,  the  young  relation  who  has  come 
to  live  with  Madame  Bobineau  ?  " 

Engemann  felt  it  a  little  difficult  to 
keep  his  eyes  steady  under  her  gaze,  she 
looked  at  him  so  keenly ;  he  merely  bent 
his  head  in  answer. 

**  Have  you  seen  her  lately,  monsieur  ? " 

The  tone  of  her  voice  roused  him,  it  was 
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so  metallic,  so  different  from  lier  usual  way 
of  speaking. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  got  a  glimpse  of  her 
just  now  as  I  passed  the  shop,  but  I  can 
hardly  say  I  saw  her,  her  face  was  buried  in 
a  nosegay,"  he  added,  with  a  smile ;  some- 
how it  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  to  tell 
the  widow  about  his  intimacy  with  Marie. 

Madame  Carouge  got  up  quickly  and 
went  to  the  window,  as  if  she  thought  some 
one  was  waiting  for  her  there.  She  could 
hardly  restrain  herself,  she  felt  stung  almost 
to  an  outburst  of  jealous  anger  by  Kudolf's 
avowal  that  he  actually  cared  to  look  at 
Marie. 

In  a  moment,  however,  she  saw  that  his 
confession  had  made  it  easier  for  her  to  tell 
her  news.  She  turned  on  him  with  a  bright 
smile — the  clock  warned  her  that  the  table 
d'hote  was  nearly  over ;  she  must  not  delay. 

"  You  met  Captain  Loigerot  with  a  nose- 
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gay,  I  think  ? "  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
his  face. 

Engemann  laughed.  "  Yes ;  I  saw  him 
making  a  sight  of  himself,  carrying  an  enor- 
mous nosegay  ;  he  looked  ridiculous."  But 
as  he  spoke  he  remembered  Marie  bending 
over  the  flowers,  and  his  laughter  suddenly 
ended. 

''Ah!  do  not  laugh  at  our  captain.  I 
admire  his  simple  devotion;  it  is  so  rare; 
but  I  forgot  that  you  are  not  in  his  secret. 
Did  he  tell  you  to  whom  he  was  carrying 
those  flowers  ? " 

She  grew  pale  and  then  red  as  she  spoke, 
while  she  kept  her  eyes  intentlyfixed  on  him. 

Engemann's  troubled  look  had  changed, 
his  blue  eyes  gleamed  with  anger — yes, 
anger — there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  expression  that  darkened  them. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say '^  he  began. 

Madame   Carouge   raised    her    eyebrows 
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slightly;  she  was  listening  to  the  slam  of 
the  doors  above ;  the  footsteps  of  diners 
were  coming  down  the  stone  staircase. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  because  I  am  sure  you 
are  discreet.  I  mean  that  Captain  Loigerot 
greatly  admires  this  poor  little  girl,  and 
has,  in  short,  declared  to  Madame  Bobineau 
his  wish  to  marry  her.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  young  person  is  very  glad  and 
very  grateful.  Surely  you  will  not  now  call 
this  attention  of  the  captain  to  his  fiancee 
ridiculous ?  " 

''It  is  much  worse  than  ridiculous  ;  it  is 
monstrous,"  Engemann  said,  rudely  break- 
ing in  on  her  speech.  "  Old  fool !  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  her  father." 

Though  his  words  stabbed  her,  she  did  not 
betray  herself;  she  gave  him  a  pitying  smile. 

"  That  is  how  it  looks  to  you  and  to  me  ; 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  difference  of 
years  between  them  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
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to  find  that  things  appear  quite  diflferently 
when  viewed  under  a  different  light.  I 
could  tell  you,  monsieur,  how,  once  upon 
a  time,  a  young  girl" — a  buzz  of  voices 
sounded  outside — "  no,  not  now,  monsieur." 
She  sighed  and  went  on  quickly.  "  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  this  poor  little  shop- 
girl does  not  feel  the  disparity  of  age ;  she 
does  not  think  our  friend  at  all  ridiculous, 
I  assure  you.  You  should  have  seen  how 
pleased  she  was  last  night  at  my  little 
party ;  she  looked  charming,  though,  in- 
deed, she  had  not  a  word  for  any  one  else 
but  her  admirer ;  she  sat  beside  him,  apart 
from  us  all,  and  they  were  talking  and 
laughing  all  the  evening.  I  heard  him 
ask  her  if  he  might  offer  her  some  flowers, 
and  when  they  went  away  he  took  her  home." 
Kudolf  rose ;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  answer.  He  heard  steps  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  along  the  passage ;  next  moment 
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the  round,  beaming  face  of  Captain  Loigerot 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Congratulate  him,"  the  widow  whispered. 

"  Not  now,"  Engemann  answered,  in  the 
same  tone ;  *'  I  will  take  another  oppor- 
tunity. Good  evening,  madame."  He 
nodded  to  Loigerot  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

"Well,  madame,  it  goes  well — very  well." 
The  captain  was  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
looking  broader  and  more  beaming  than 
ever.  Then,  recollecting  himself :  *'  I  hope 
you  have  recovered  from  last  night's 
fatigues,  madame." 

"Perfectly,  I  thank  you."  She  looked 
over  his  head ;  she  was  thankful  to  see 
Moritz  advancing  to  her  window  with  a  tall, 
high-nosed  elderly  English  spinster,  who 
looked  capable  of  walking  over  the  cap- 
tain. ''Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Carouge, 
"  pardon  me,  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  have 
the  honour  of  wishing  you  good  evening." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CAPTAEs    TO   THE   KESCUE. 

*«  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resemhleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  sheds  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-hy  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! " 

"  In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind, 
Kone  can  be  caUed  deformed  but  the  unkind. 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous  evil, 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'er  flourished  by  the  devil. '^• 

Shakespeare. 

Captain  Loigerot  had  returned  to  the  "Ked 
Glove  "  later,  and  had  chatted  pleasantly  to 
Marie  and  to  the  old  woman ;  but  when  he 
took  his  leave  he  bent  over  the  girl's  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  effusion. 

At   this   Marie   grew   red    till   her   eyea 
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seemed  scorched  by  her  flaming  cheeks,  and 
then  she  looked  at  Madame  Bobineau ;  but 
the  old  woman  turned  her  back  on  her,  and 
quickly  followed  the  captain  out  of  the  shop. 
She  stood  talking  to  him  on  the  doorstep ; 
and  then  she  went  in  next  door  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  friend  Madame  Wengern.  When 
she  came  back  she  presented  Marie  with 
two  frosted  cakes  which,  she  said,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  cake  shop  had  sent  her.  She 
made  no  remark  about  the  packet  of  sweets 
under  her  arm,  which  had  really  been  given 
her  for  her  "little  cousin,"  but  which  she 
intended  to  appropriate.  Madame  Bobineau 
considered  that  Marie  was  getting  more 
than  was  good  for  her — there  was  no  need 
to  spoil  her.  She  had  intended  to  give  the 
girl  a  few  hints  when  she  came  in  with 
regard  to  her  behaviour  toward  the  captain ; 
but  as  she  looked  in  Marie's  face  she  changed 
her  mind,  and  at  once  retreated  to  her  parlour. 
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Marie  had  been  so  used  to  sympathy  that^ 
if  Madame  Bobineau  had  shown  her  any 
affection  she  would  now  have  gone  to  her 
for  counsel ;  but  the  girl  was  so  young  and 
inexperienced  that  she  had  a  dread  of  ridi- 
cule, and  she  had  not  been  long  enough 
accustomed  to  her  old  cousin's  repelling 
ways  to  have  overcome  the  timidity  they 
had  created. 

By  the  time  they  met  at  supper,  Marie 
had  decided  not  to  confide  her  vexation  to 
her  cousin. 

"  I  must  depend  on  myself,'*  she  thought ;; 
**I  am  old  enough.  After  all,  the  old  captain 
meant  no  harm.  It  may  be  a  way  he  has. 
I  dare  say  it  is  only  because  no  one  ever 
kissed  my  hand  before  that  I  mind  so 
much  ;  but  I  did  mind  ; "  she  ended  with  a 
little  shiver  of  disgust. 

Next  morning  she  would  not  go  out  ta 
the  Mtinze  Terrasse  to  gaze  at  her  beloved 
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mountains,    she    so    feared    to    meet    the 
captain  there. 

The  flowers,  which  she  had  left  by 
Madame  Bobineau's  advice  on  the  counter 
of  the  shop,  seemed,  when  she  reached  the 
"  Red  Glove,"  to  give  her  a  loving  welcome^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reproach  her  for 
her  ingratitude. 

She  wished  now  she  had  gone  out  to  look 
at  the  mountains.  The  morning  was  so 
bright  and  clear  that  they  would  have  been 
plainly  visible.  She  dusted  her  counter 
and  Madame  Bobineau's  desk  and  the 
shelves  and  boxes,  and  then  she  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  her  nosegay^ 
Some  of  the  roses  had  opened  since  yester- 
day, and  were  yet  more  beautiful,  while  the 
fragrance  of  all  seemed  to  turn  the  dull, 
commonplace  shop  into  a  sort  of  paradise. 

Marie  drew  one  half-opened  pink  rose 
gently  from  the  rest,  and  fastened  it  near 
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her  throat  so  that  she  could  smell  it.  She  did 
not  realise  the  sudden  brightening  it  gave  to 
her  poor  brown  gown,  and  how  charmingly 
it  matched  the  delicate  colour  in  her  cheek. 

When  Madame  Bobineau  came  to  call  her 
in  to  breakfast,  she  exclaimed  loudly : 

"  How  beautiful  those  flowers  are  still ! 
How  sweet  they  smell  1  Mercy,  Marie,  you 
are  fortunate,  it  is  not  every  girl  who  meets 
with  such  attention;  but  then  he  is  wealthy, 
the  captain  is,''  she  went  on,  as  she  saw 
Marie  listening.  '*  He  has  a  country  house, 
and  a  garden,  and  an  orchard,  and  cornj&elds, 
and  several  vineyards  besides." 

**  And  is  his  garden  near  Berne  ? "  Marie's 
^yes  sparkled.  *'  Do  you  think,  madame," 
she  went  on  timidly,  ''  that  those  beautiful 
£owers  came  from  his  own  garden  ? " 

Madame  Bobineau  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  pushed  out  her  lower  lip.  "  You 
little  simpleton !     Come  to  breakfast,"  she 
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said,  in  so  derisive  a  tone  that  Marie  shrank 
into  herself  with  conscious  ignorance. 

As  soon  as  she  was  seated  at  breakfast, 
Madame  Bobineau  went  on,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  roll :  '^  Why,  child,  you  must  begin 
to  learn  the  value  of  things.  Such  flowers 
as  those  the  captain  has  given  you  are  not 
ever  grown  out  of  doors ;  the  roses  may  be, 
but  the  delicate  ones  come  from  a  glass- 
house, and  I  will  be  bound  the  carnations 
grow  under  shelter.  Out  of  his  garden ! 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  arrangement  of 
the  nosegay  to  be  sure  that  the  captain  paid 
a  pretty  price  for  it — five  or  six  francs,  I'll 
wager.  I  do  not  consider  you  thanked  him 
half  enough,"  she  said,  plunging  her  spoon 
into  a  brown-looking  mass,  which  she  called 
pear  marmalade,  but  which  Marie  thought 
tasted  very  nasty.  It  was,  however,  reputed 
wholesome,and  itsavedbutter  and  honey,  and 
Marie  had  learned  by  this  time  that  she  was 
expected  to  eat  it.  She  did  not  answer  the  old 
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woman's  reproacli  ;  she  sat  trying  to  decide 
whether  she  had  been  wanting  in  gratitude  to 
the  captain,  for  she  was  not  disposed  at  once 
to  take  Lladame  Bobineau's  view  of  a  subject. 

By  dinner-time  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  not  thank  the 
captain  again,  but  that  she  would  be  extra 
kind  to  him  on  his  next  visit.  She  did  not 
like  the  thought  that  he  had  spent  so  much 
money  on  her ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  was 
extremely  kind  of  him  to  have  tried  to  give 
her  pleasure. 

No  one  she  knew  came  this  afternoon  to 
the  "  Red  Glove."  Marie  had  her  flowers  to 
look  at,  and  a  few  strangers  came  in  to  buy 
gloves ;  but  the  girl  was  happy  and  full  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  for  ]\Iadame  Bobineau 
had  promised  to  take  her  to-morrow  to  the 
Schanzli.  That  too  would  be  a  pleasure 
suggested  by  the  kind  captain.  It  seemed 
to  Marie  that  his  influence  must  have  had 
something   to   do   with    the    extraordinary 
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change  that  had  taken  place  in  Madame 
Bobineau.  She  was  certainly  not  lovable, 
but  she  had  left  oflf  scolding  and  frowning  ; 
she  did  not  say  the  cruel,  bitter  things 
which  had  at  first  frozen  the  girl  into  a  dull 
silence  foreign  to  her  nature.  Just  now  the 
old  woman  had  even  smiled  when  she  came 
into  the  shop. 

"  Go  and  get  me  some  snuff  with  this, 
there  is  a  good  child,"  she  said,  and  she  put 
-some  money  into  Marie's  hand. 

Marie  bought  the  snuff,  and  coming  back 
she  wondered  whether  Monsieur  Engemann 
would  go  to  the  Schanzli  to-morrow.  She 
had  not  seen  him  since  yesterday  morning, 
and  she  had  thought  of  him  all  day.  His 
absence  from  the  soiree  had  convinced  her 
that  Madame  Bobineau  had  made  a  mistake. 
She  was  so  glad  he  was  not  going  to  marry 
Madame  Carouge.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  girl  had  discovered  that  her  cousin  was 
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careless  about  truth,  and  smilingly  she  told 
herself  that  Madame  Bobineau  had  perhaps 
got  up  this  little  deception  to  prevent  her 
from  becoming  interested  in  the  young 
lodger.  Certainly,  as  Marie  had  owned  to 
herself,  the  idea  that  Monsieur  Engemann 
was  going  to  marry  a  rich  woman  older 
than  himself,  had  disturbed  the  opinion  she 
had  formed  of  him  last  Sunday  at  the  bear- 
pit.  But  since  then,  each  time  she  had 
seen  him,  his  manner  had  been  kinder ;  and 
yesterday  there  had  been  in  it  something 
special,  quite  different  from  the  manner  of 
any  one  else,  and  certainly  she  liked  him 
better  than  any  one  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  And  he  does  not  think  me  a  child,  as 
the  Sisters  did.  He  is  my  friend,  my  first 
real  friend." 

She  blushed  with  pleasure  as  she  opened 
the  shop-door,  and  stood  stUl.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  wish  had  created   its  fulfilment. 
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Monsieur  Engemann  was  standing  beside 
the  counter,  looking  fixedly  at  the  captain's 
nosegay. 

Marie's  heart  beat  quickly  ;  she  did  not 
know  how  tell-tale  her  face  was.  In  truth, 
her  heart  was  looking  out  at  her  eyes,  and 
if  Rudolf  had  not  been  blinded  by  jealous 
anofer,  he  would  have  read  truth  and  seen 
love  in  them.  But  he  was  beside  himself 
with  anger,  and  he  attributed  her  smiling 
welcome  to  vanity,  to  a  mere  desire  to 
attract.  Madame  Carouge's  news  had 
torn  a  veil  from  his  consciousness,  and 
his  own  anger  had  taught  him  that  he 
loved  Marie.  Never  before  had  he  felt 
towards  a  woman  as  he  now  did  for  this 
callous,  mercenary  girl,  who  was  going  to 
sell  herself  to  Loigerot.  He  had  felt  an 
absolute  need  of  self-restraint,  he  had  not 
slept,  and  he  had  scarcely  spoken  to  any 
one  all  day.     His  companions  decided  that 
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the  widow  had  ''  given  him  the  sack,"  and 
that  ^'the  disappointment  had  upset  his 
liver  ; "  for  he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast  ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  bank  he  looked 
wretchedly  ill.  At  last  reaction  came ;  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  a  fool  to 
believe  in  the  report  of  others.  He  re- 
solved to  q;o  to  the  "  Red  Glove  "  and  ask 
Marie  if  she  really  had  promised  herself  to 
the  captain  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  shop 
his  resolve  lost  its  firmness. 

By  what  right  could  'he  ask  such  a 
question  ?  He  had  given  Marie  no  cause 
to  suppose  he  loved  her — if,  indeed,  he  had 
really  loved  her  before  he  heard  this  news. 
He  had  felt  without  owning  it  that  there 
was  a  singular  sympathy  between  them,  and 
that  she  understood  him  ;  and  it  was  his 
faith  in  her  liking  for  him  that  had  made  it 
so  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  she 
could  promise  herself  to  Loigerot ;  he  went 
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into  the  shop  which  the  old  woman  had  just 
quitted,  and  the  sight  of  the  nosegay  in  its 
place  of  honour  on  the  counter  was  a  shock 
to  him.  And  then  came  Marie  smiling  at 
him  in  the  sweet,  frank  way  which  he  had 
considered  so  fresh  and  innocent. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  of  saying  good  day, 
mademoiselle ; "  and  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
ceremoniously. 

Marie  wondered  why  he  did  not  shake 
hands.  The  sudden  glow  that  had  come 
at  sight  of  him  turned  cold,  and  left  her 
timid.  There  was  a  change  in  him,  but 
she  could  not  guess  at  its  cause.  She 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  ask  if 
she  had  vexed  him.  She  looked  up,  and 
then,  before  she  could  speak,  she  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed  angrily  on  her  nosegay. 
In  her  fear  she  uttered  the  worst  words  she 
could  have  chosen  : 

"Are  not  my  flowers  beautiful,  monsieur?'* 
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She  looked  conscious  and  shy  as  she  held 
up  the  vase  that  he  might  smell  the  roses. 

''Beautiful!  Oh  yes — beautiful."  He  drew 
away.  *'  I  do  not  care  much  for  them,"  he 
said,  and  he  walked  across  the  shop. 

Marie  stood  pale  and  disconcerted  by 
his  abruptness,  and  Madame  Bobineau  came 
bustling  forward  from  the  inner  room. 

Eudolf  did  not  see  her  at  first.  He  stood 
battlinof  with  his  ansfer  :  in  his  heart  he  was 
callinf^  Marie  an  artful  flirt,  nothing  better 
than  any  other  ordinary  shop-girl.  If  she 
did  not  mean  to  encourage  the  captain,  she 
would  not  cherish  his  gifts.  He  longed  to 
unmask  her,  and  tell  her  what  he  thought 
of  her  conduct.  Heavens !  he  saw  now  she 
was  wearins:  one  of  those  accursed  roses  at 
her  throat. 

"  Good  morning,  monsieur,"  the  well- 
known  harsh  voice  said  at  his  elbow. 
"  How    well   you    look    to-day !     Do    you 
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tliink  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow, 
monsieur  ?  I  hope  so,  for  I  nm  going  in 
the  evening  to  the  Schitnzli  with  Marie,  and 
then  we  shall  see  the  sun  set  on  the  Alps." 

"  I  hope  the  weather  may  be  as  fine  as 
you  wish,  madam e."  Engemann  did  not 
•look  at  Marie,  but  he  saw  that  she  was 
bending  over  the  obnoxious  nosegay ;  her 
face  was  actually  hidden  by  the  blossoms. 
*  By  Heaven  !  she  is  kissing  those  flowers 
under  my  eyes,"  the  angry  young  fellow 
said  to  himself,   *' little  coquette." 

Marie  had  begun  to  cry  with  vexation  ; 
she  was  sure  now  that  Monsieur  Eno^emann 
was  angry  with  her,  and  she  should  never 
know  the  reason  of  his  anger.  She  could 
not  ask  him  before  Madame  Bobineau,  she 
had  lost  the  chance  of  an  explanation  with 
him ;  he  would  go  away  still  displeased 
with  her.     She  felt  desperate. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  heard  ]\Iadame 
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Bobineau  say,  in  answer  to  his  wisli ;  '*  but 
1  think,  you,  monsieur,  have  also  a  special 
reason  for  wishing  it  may  be  a  fine  Sunday." 

Marie  saw  how  slyly  the  old  woman 
looked  at  Monsieur  Engemann. 

**  I,  madame  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  going  to 
Thun  wdth  Monsieur  and  Madame  Kiesen." 

The  girl  again  bent  her  face  into  the 
flowers,  and  listened  intently. 

Madame  Bobineau  laughed.  "Aha! 
monsieur,  pardon  me,  w^e  have  heard  all 
about  it :  w^e  know  w^ho  besides  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Eiesen,  is  going  to  Thun  with 
you,  and  we  wish  the  happy  pair  a  happy 
day  ;  do  not  we,  child  ?  " 

Marie  looked  up,  puzzled,  while  Enge- 
mann, moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  turned 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

She  forced  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  hope  you 
will   have   good   weather.       I    have    heard 
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that  Thun  is  beautiful ;  is  it  not, 
monsieur  ? " 

Eudolf  asked  himself  what  she  meant 
by  this. 

Madame  Bobineau  stood  fidgeting,  with 
an  anxious  look  on  her  face  ;  then  she 
looked  out  of  window  and  she  saw  the  cap- 
tain pass ;  she  moved  quickly  to  the  shop- 
door  and  beckoned  eagerly  to  Loigerot.  She 
guessed  that  he  intended  to  go  up  to  his 
rooms  before  he  presented  himself. 

*'Come  in,  monsieur;  come  at  once,  you 
are  wanted." 

It  seemed  to  the  mistress  of  the  "  Eed 
Glove "  that  Monsieur  Engemann  was 
looking  at  Marie  in  a  way  she  had  not 
expected,  and  that  the  captain's  presence 
at  such  a  juncture  would  help  to  put 
matters  on  a  right  footing.  Something 
seemed  to  be  going  on  that  she  did  not 
understand. 
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Meantime  Monsieur  Engemann  answered 
tlie  girl's  question. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  Thun  is  beautiful." 
His  voice  was  hoarse,  and  he  stopped  to 
clear  his  throat  before  he  went  on,  then 
he  looked  at  the  nosegay  as  he  spoke : 
'^I  wish  you  happiness  also,"  he  said 
bitterly.      "You  love  flowers,   I  see." 

His  tone  frightened  her  again.  "Why 
is  he  so  severe  ?  "  she  thought.  In  a  timid 
voice  she  said  :  **  Monsieur,  I " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  just  as 
Madame  Bobineau  came  back  with  the 
captain  at  her  heels. 

Loiojerot  bowed  all  round :  then  he 
went  and  stood  between  his  tall  friend 
and  Marie,  and  the  girl  felt  that  her  last 
hope  was  over.  A  sudden  feeling  of  dislike 
made  her  turn  away  from  the  captain,  but 
to  Engemann  this  appeared  natural  con- 
fusion at  the  sight  of  her  lover. 
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"Aha,  my  friend,"  the  captain  said, 
smiling,  "  I  have  heard  news  about  you, 
great  news ;  I  congratulate  you."  He 
shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  look  roguish. 
"  I  hope  you  and  your  charming  widow 
will  have  a  fine  day  at  Thun  to- 
morrow. You  are  a  lucky  fellow, 
Morbleu  !  you  have  thrown  double- sixes.' 
He  laughed.  Then  he  edged  himself 
closer,  and  said  in  a  lower  voice:  "And 
I  too — am  /  not  a  lucky  fellow  ?  Do  you 
not  congratulate  me,  my  friend  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  Marie,  and  laid  his  finger 
on  his  coarse  moustache. 

"  Nonsense  !  nonsense  !  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean." 

Engemann  pushed  past  him  impatiently 
and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  while  Marie 
stood  pressing  one  hand  on  her  heart.  She 
felt  bewildered ;  she  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  talk  she  had  heard, 
unless,    indeed,    it    meant    that    Madame 
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Bobineau   had   been   right   after  all   about 
Madame  Carouge  and  Monsieur  Engemann. 

The  captain  laughed  loudly. 

"He's  off  like  a  shell,  madame.  Well, 
well,  he  cannot  stand  a  joke  about  her.  But 
it  will  be  an  excellent  marriage ;  he  and 
our  beautiful  widow  will  make  a  fine 
couple.  I  knew  fast  enough  what  all  those 
private  talks  over  Madame  Carouge's  desk 
would  end  io.  From  what  Kiesen  says, 
I  fancy  the  matter  is  as  good  as  settled." 

Marie  stood  violently  trembling.  She 
could  not  tell  w^hat  ailed  her,  but  she 
longed  to  run  away  and  hide  herself.  She 
scarcely  heard  Madame  Bobineau  say  : 

*' Yes,  they  are  well  matched — could  not 
be  better." 

The  captain  walked  across  the  shop,  his 
hands  stuffed  into  his  pockets,  while  Madame 
Bobineau  regaled  herself  with  a  large  pinch 
of  snuff. 

"  I    am  not    quick  in   a   general   way," 
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Loigerot  said,  '*but  I  have  had  my  suspicions 
for  some  time  past.  I  have  always  had  a 
keen  eye  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Well, 
Engemann  is  a  worthy  young  fellow,  and 
he  will  make  a  devoted  husband ;  and 
she  is  rich  and  handsome.  Does  not 
mademoiselle  consider  Madame  Carougc 
handsome  ? "  He  went  up  to  Marie  and 
gave  her  a  loving  glance. 

Her  eyes  stared  wildly  as  she  looked  at 
him.  "  I — oh  yes,  monsieur,  I  think  so.  If 
he  would  only  go!"  she  thought  desperately. 
**  I  must  run  away  if  he  stands  there  staring 
at  me  in  that  stupid  way.  I  don't  like  him 
half  as  well  as  I  did  at  the  party.'' 

The  captain  turned  pompously  to 
Madame  Bobineau. 

"  May  I  be  permitted,"  he  said  gravely, 
*'  to  salute  mademoiselle  ? " 

The  old  woman  nodded  and  smiled,  but 
she  answered  in  a  whisper : 
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*'  Only  her  hand,  monsieur.  She  is  not 
very  well  to-day,  but  take  no  notice." 

He  went  up  to  Marie  and  took  her  hand. 
As  he  bent  his  head  to  kiss  it,  she  pulled 
it  away.  He  looked  at  her ;  then  he  gave 
her  an  adoring  smile. 

*' Sweet  and  shy,  like  a  dove,"  he  mur- 
mured.    "  Ah,  she  is  an  angel ! " 

Then  he  went  back  to  Madame  Bobineau, 
while  the  girl  said  to  herself: 

'*  What  does  it  all  mean  ? — oh,  what  does 
it  mean  ? " 

"Madame" — the  captain  spoke  pomp- 
ously —  "I  wish  to  attend  you  and 
mademoiselle  to  high  mass  to-morrow.  I 
— aw — propose  to  myself  to  call  in  order 
to  escort  you.  Au  revoir,  madame,  a 
demain,  mademoiselle."  He  made  many 
bows,  and  then,  kissing  his  fingers  to 
Marie,  he  departed. 


CHAPTER   II. 

AT   THUN. 

"Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 

Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
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Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 

With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 

The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 
Suns   of  the   world   may   stain   when   Heaven's   sun 
staineth." 

Shakespeare. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  sunshine. 
It  blazed  down  with  an  intense,  scorching- 
radiance.  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock, 
so  one  could  give  a  tolerably  correct  guess 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  sun's  power  a  few 
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hours  later.  The  arcades  in  front  of  the 
houses  in  the  long  street  of  Berne  partly- 
baffled  it,  but  through  the  openings  it  shone 
fiercely  on  every  person  and  thing  that 
came  in  its  way ;  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  throb  with  the  force  of  its  rays ;  they 
rejoiced  the  broad  face  of  the  clock  on 
the  old  tower  beside  the  hotel ;  the  hand 
on  the  dial  glittered  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  gilt ;  the  red  ogre  on  the  Kindli- 
fressen  fountain  looked  ruddier  and  uo^lier 
than  ever,  and  the  water  in  the  basin 
below  him  felt  tepid. 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Riesen  emerged  from  the  arcade  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  as  the  Hotel 
Beauregard ;  they  actually  ran  across  the 
open  space  which  intervened  to  escape 
the  scorching  heat,  for  though  each  of 
them  carried  a  brown  holland,  green-lined 
sunshade,  they  had  neglected  to  open  these. 
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"MeinGott!" — Rieseii  stopped  to  wipe 
his  face — '* this  is  too  much;  if  there  were 
not  an  awniog  to  the  boat  we  could  not 
venture  on  the  lake  to-day.  Aha !  good 
morning,  Monsieur  Engemann.  Am  I  not 
a  true  prophet  ?  Is  the  day  fine  enough 
to  please  you  ? " 

Entjemann  was  standinor  in  the  hotel 
entrance,  he  nodded  and  smiled,  and  then 
he  greeted  Madame  Riesen. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well  I "  she 
said,  **  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young  and 
handsome."  Her  dull  gray  face  was  full  of 
effusive  politeness  as  she  shook  hands.  To 
herself,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the  hotel 
and  up  the  stairs,  she  was  saying :  "  Poor 
young  fellow  !  a  regular  victim  to  that  vain 
widow— and  she  will  get  tired  of  him ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  married  she  will  look  out 
for  a  fresh  admirer — that  she  will :  I  know 
her,  she  never  will  leave  Lorenz  alone." 
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Looking  up,  she  saw  her  hostess  standing 
at  the  open  door  of  the  salle-a-manger,  and 
instantly  the  most  adoring  smile  spread 
over  Madame  Kiesen's  face. 

*'How  charming  you  look  to-day,  dear 
Madame  Carouoe  ! "  she  said. 

And  it  was  true ;  Madame  Carouge 
looked  more  than  usually  attractive.  She 
wore  a  large  black  hat  which  threw  a 
shadow  over  her  face,  and  increased  its 
bewitching  charm. 

The  salle  at  this  hour  was  vacant ; 
visitors  breakfasted  either  in  their  rooms 
or  in  the  breakfast-room  below,  and 
Madame  Carouge  led  the  way  to  the 
coolest  corner  of  the  long  room.  Here 
w^as  a  round  table  spread  for  four,  and 
crowned  with  a  glowing  pyramid  of  peaches 
and  grapes. 

Eiesen's  grave  face  beamed  at  the  sight, 
and  he  licked  his  colourless  lips. 

VOL.    II.  R 
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"  I  believe,  my  friends  " — he  looked  at 
the  widow — "  I  may  call  myself  the  com- 
mander of  this  expedition,  and  I  give  you 
all  notice  that  if  we  mean  to  travel  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train  we  have  no  time  to 
spare.  We  must  not  talk  while  we  eat.  It 
must  all  be  dumb-show  ;  plenty  of  time  for 
talk  later  on." 

**  Do  but  listen  to  Lorenz,"  his  wife 
said  mockingly,  "and  he  is  the  one  who 
is  sure  to  talk  with  his  mouth  full.  I  tell 
him  he  will  choke  himself  some  day." 

The  clock-maker  might  have  spared  his 
warnino^.  Neither  Madame  Carouo^e  nor 
Rudolf  Engemann  were  inclined  to  talk.  The 
widow's  thoughts  were  full  of  words  which 
she  fully  hoped  to  speak  by-and-by.  If 
she  did  not  speak  them,  life  would  be  very 
dreary,  empty  of  the  hope  that  had  kept 
her" thoughts  fixed  so  anxiously  on  this  day. 
She  had  so  lono-ed  for  it  to  come,  and  now 
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at   last  it   was  here,   and  she  and  Eudolf 
Engemann  were  to  spend  it  together. 

Her  blood  ran  riotously  throuo^h  her 
veins ;  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  talk. 
Her  guests  were  drinking  champagne,  but 
she  scarcely  sipped  at  the  glass  which 
Moritz  had  filled  for  her.  She  could  have 
laughed  for  joy;  but  this  was  only  a  part 
of  her  mood ;  it  was  as  varied  as  the  efiect 
of  the  sunshine  on  the  arcades,  and  the 
shadowed  spaces  between  them.  What  if 
the  day  proved  a  failure  !  She  could  not 
be  sure  that  Eudolf  Eno;emann  cared  for  its 
enjoyment,  except  as  a  holiday,  not  at  all 
because  it  involved  companionship  w^ith  her. 
Perhaps  she  looked  more  beautiful  in  this 
part  of  her  mood  as  she  leaned  back  full  of 
pensive  grace,  her  dark  eyes  veiled  by  the 
long,  upcurving  lashes.  She  was  too  much 
absorbed  to  wonder  at  Engemann's  silence, 
which,  by  the   observing  clock-maker   and 
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his  wife,  was  cliiefly  attributed  to  the  young 
fellow's  wish  to  enjoy  his  excellent  breakfast. 

Eno^emann  ate  and  drank  like  a  machine ; 
his  ideas  were  still  in  the  confused  state 
which  had  followed  his  sudden  enlighten- 
ment about  Marie.  Besides  the  pain  which 
Madame  Carouge  had  inflicted  by  her  news 
he  had  suffered  another  shock.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  sternly  asked  himself  when 
he  came  out  of  the  glove  shop  yesterday 
what  he  meant  by  being  such  a  fool,  and 
the  only  clear  idea  that  manifested  itself  in 
the  sort  of  mental  chaos  which  had  settled 
on  him  like  a  pall,  was,  that  he  loved  this 
trifling,  shallow  girl,  that  her  image  would 
haunt  his  life,  and  that  she  had  sold  herself 
to  Loigerot. 

Like  many  another  man  who  perceives 
slowly  and  feels  strongly,  Rudolf  had  been 
blind  and  unconscious  while  the  poison  or 
magic — call  it  which  you  please — had  been 
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quietly  and  surely  doing  its  work.  Too 
simple  to  indulge  in  self-study,  he  had  not 
guessed  at  his  power  of  winning  love. 
Even  the  assurances  he  had  received  from 
others,  that  he  could  win  the  widow  if  he 
chose  to  try,  had  never  dwelt  in  his  mind. 
So  far  as  regarded  himself,  love  had  not 
presented  itself  objectively.  He  considered 
marriage  for  him  impossible.  A  girl  suited 
to  him  as  a  companion  would  not  relish  the 
narrow  life  he  could  ask  her  to  share  on  his 
present  meagre  ssIsltj,  and  when  he  had 
once  thought  this  out,  he  had  put  the 
idea  of  marriage  away  from  him,  and  had 
resolved  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  on 
becoming  a  good  man  of  business. 

Perhaps  no  one  quality  or  feeling  has 
been  so  much  written  about  in  poetry  and 
prose  as  love  has,  and  yet,  after  all,  no  one 
has  ever  explained  it,  or  has  succeeded  in 
defining  its  rise  and  progress.     It  remains  a 
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perplexing  mystery — lawless  and  yet  per- 
fect ;  unreasonable  and  capricious  in  its 
manifestation,  yet  when  it  is  real  and  true, 
partaking  of  the  same  divine  origin  as 
genius,  for  love  can  only  be  quenched  by 
death.  The  best  solution  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  fabled  love-philter.  To  Rudolf 
and  Marie,  in  different  degrees,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  power  beyond  the  influence  of  their 
own  will  had  taken  them  suddenly  captive  ; 
in  one  moment,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  true  meaning  of  the  attraction 
each  had  felt  for  the  other  had  been  revealed. 

The  girl  was  cast  down  with  shame  and 
sorrow  at  discovering  that  she  loved  a  man 
who  belonged  to  another  woman,  and  who 
she  feared  did  not  love  her. 

Eno;emann's  feelino^s  were  far  more  com- 
plex.  Loigerot's  noisy  congratulations  had 
fallen  on  deaf  ears — he  had  heard,  but  he 
had  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
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The  truth  about  Marie  had  stunned  him, 
confirming  what  he  had  persuaded  himself 
was  only  rumour  and  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  Madame  Carouge. 

While  he  had  suflfered  himself  to  be  led 
on  by  this  deceitful  girl  to  believe  in  her 
simplicity  and  candour,  she  had  only  been 
scheming  how  to  get  married  as  soon  as  she 
could,  to  free  herself  from  her  position  at 
the  *'  Eed  Glove,"  and  probably  she  had  used 
him  as  a  bait  to  draw  on  the  captain.  He 
remembered  Wengern's  words  on  the  walk 
from  the  Enge  :  ''You  flirted  with  Bobi- 
neau's  shop-girl."  They  had  all  seen  it  and 
known  it,  then,  and  he  had  been  a  blind 
idiot ;  Marie,  no  doubt,  had  seen  it  from 
the  first,  and  then,  when  she  knew  that  he 
was  aware  of  her  treachery,  she  had  afi'ected 
sorrow.  He  had  resolved  last  night  never 
to  think  of  her  again. 

He  suddenly  remembered  this  resolution, 
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and  he  turned  as  if  he  were  stung,  and 
looked  up  as  if  he  hoped  to  get  distraction 
from  his  companions. 

There  was  a  saloon  through  the  foldino:- 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room,  and 
the  two  ladies  had  gone  there  and  stood 
giving  themselves  a  final  look  in  one  of  the 
long  mirrors. 

Kiesen  still  sat  at  the  table,  his  face  was 
purple  as  the  young  fellow  looked  up,  for 
he  had  nearly  swallowed  a  stone  in  his 
effort  to  eat  as  many  peaches  as  possible 
while  the  ladies  were   away. 

He  patted  Engemann's  shoulder  as  he 
recovered  himself.  "  I  give  you  free  leave 
to  talk  now,  my  friend ;  you  have  been 
very  obedient.  Will  you  conduct  Madame 
Riesen  to  the  railway  station  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  interfere  with  your  rights,  you 
know  " — he  looked  at  the  young  fellow  and 
half-closed  his  deep-set  eyes — *'  oh,  dear,  no; 
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but  1  have  to  receive  my  final  instructions 
from  madame  for  the  clay's  programme." 

Engemann  turned  away  to  hide  his  an- 
noyance. He  did  not  care  to  be  joked 
about  Madame  Carouge. 

Madame  Eiesen  kept  up  such  a  series  of 
questions,  as  he  walked  wdth  her  to  the 
station,  that  she  left  him  no  time  to  think ; 
he  had  to  ^x  his  attention  so  as  to  answer 
her  correctly. 

Eiesen  made  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
fuss  about  taking  the  tickets  and  distribu- 
ting them  ;  there  w^as  a  good  deal  of  spitting 
and  spluttering  from  the  engine ;  and  then 
they  rolled  quietly  out  of  Berne  in  a  small 
compartment  of  a  railway  carriage,  with  only 
room  for  four  passengers,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  way  left  for  the  conductor  to  pass  up 
and  down. 

Engemann  sat  beside  Madame  Carouge, 
but  at  first  it  was  not  easy  to  talk ;  there 
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was  too  much  noise.  She  was  so  happy 
that  the  silence  suited  her.  She  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  being  beside  him,  alone 
with  him ;  for  they  were  out  of  earshot  of 
their  companions. 

He  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
she  looked  at  him.  How  noble  his  face  was  1 
she  thought ;  how  full  of  truth  and  manli- 
ness ;  what  bliss  it  would  be  to  go  through 
life  with  him,  his  willing  slave !  for  in  his 
presence  she  seemed  to  have  no  will,  scarcely 
a  separate  existence  ;  what  he  willed  she 
felt  must  be  her  law. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  well  that  the  young 
fellow  did  not  turn  round  at  that  moment, 
for  her  eyes  were  full  of  love,  and  she  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  this,  she  shrank  from 
seeming  to  seek  him.  His  manner  last  night 
about  Marie's  engagement  had  troubled  her  ; 
but  Madame  Carouge  had  some  insight  into 
a  man's  heart.     Something   told   her   that 
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Eudolf  Engemann  was  far  too  proud  to  go 
on  caring  for  a  girl  who  had  thrown  him 
over  for  Captain  Loigerot ;  it  was  also  more 
than  possible  that  Monsieur  Engemann  had 
never  really  cared  for  Marie,  but  only 
disliked  the  proposed  marriage  because  the 
girl  was  so  young. 

"He  looks  too  true  to  be  double-faced," 
she  thought ;  every  moment  of  the  glowing 
rose-tinted  mood  in  which  she  was  steeped 
was  lesseninoj  her  doubts.  "  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  his  eyes  full  of  admiration 
for  me.  Yes,  I  will  give  myself  up  to  hope 
and  trust.'' 

Just  then  Eudolf  spoke. 

"  Look,  madame,  the  view  is  superb.'' 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
she  leaned  out  too  ;  the  train  had  reached 
the  suspension-bridge  high  above  the  swift 
blue-green  Aar.  There  was  the  river  far 
below    them,    rushing    on    between    lofty 
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grassed  banks  fringed  with  alleys  of  tall 
poplars;  some  women  were  hanging  clothes 
to  dry  on  a  line  that  reached  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  linen  gleamed  in  the  sunshine 
that  gilded  the  river.  In  the  stream 
were  ,carts  drawn  by  powerful  -  looking 
horses ;  men,  with  huge  boots  reaching  to 
their  middle,  were  shovelling  stone  from 
the  river-bed  into  the  carts.  The  houses 
and  churches  of  Berne  showed  pleasantly 
among  the  tall  trees  on  the  top  of  the 
right  bank.  As  the  eye  travelled  on  be- 
yond the  river,  it  stopped  at  a  line  of 
dazzling  silver  in  the  sky.  The  giant 
snow  mountains  for  once  showed  them- 
selves without  a  cloud  to  break  the 
magnificent  outline  of  their  range ;  the 
delicate  shadows  that  lay  on  them  here  and 
there  only  served  to  add  intensity  to  their 
silvery  lustre,  but  these  shadows  were  as 
full  of  colour  as  if  reflected  from  a  rainbow. 
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"  Ah  ! "  a  deep  sigli  came  unconsciously 
from  Engemann. 

Madame  Carouge  had  not  spoken ;  she 
was  too  happy  in  the  oneness  which  this 
silent  gaze  had  created ;  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  seeing  with  his  eyes.  The  wind 
which  ruffled  the  hair  on  her  forehead 
brought  Engemann's  deep  breathing  to 
her  cheek.  She  was  lookino*  her  delio^ht 
and  admiration,  but  this  sigh  made  her 
forget  self;  it  gave  her  the  key  she  had 
been  seeking.  Till  now  there  had  been 
a  barrier  fencing  her  off  from  access  to 
his  feelings ;  it  seemed  to  her,  as  his 
handsome  blue  eyes  grew  almost  black 
at  this  glorious  spectacle,  that  she  could 
see  the  heart-stir  of  which  it  was  the  mani- 
festation :  he  worshipped  the  beautiful. 

She  closed  her  eyes  softly,  for  big  tears 
sprang  into  them  as  the  thought  came. 
At  last  her  happiness  was  near. 
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When  she  looked  again,  the  dazzling 
vision  had  disappeared.  She  drew  in  her 
head  and  sat  down.  There  was  another 
peep  as  they  passed  the  Schanzli,  and  then 
the  mountains  vanished. 

Madame  Eiesen's  cackle  and  her  hus- 
band's dry  little  answers  made  themselves 
heard  from  time  to  time,  but  the  widow 
and  her  companion  w^ere  silent. 

At  last  she  turned  to  him.  "  You  have 
climbed  some  of  those  mountains,  have 
you  not,  monsieur  ?  You  Swiss  are  so  brave 
and  adventurous." 

*'  I  have  only  been  up  the  Moleson,  our 
big  mountain  near  Fribourg,  but  it  is  not 
much  of  a  climb.  No,  madame ;  my  life 
has  been  very  tame  and  commonplace." 

'^Ah,  but" — her  eyes  glowed  with  ad- 
miration— ''  I  am  sure  it  has  been  more 
stirring  than  mine  has  been  :  I  have  lived 
like  a  caged  bird  ever  since  I  can  remember." 
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"  You,  madame  !  Is  it  possible  ? " 
He  looked  at  her  with  interest  and 
astonishment.  Surely  this  beautiful,  self- 
possessed  woman  must  have  seen  more 
of  the  world  than  he  had.  Just  now 
her  face  was  full  of  varied  expression. 
Eadolf  felt  as  if  he  were  reading  a  story 
in  it.  ^^  Then  you  have  not  travelled  ? 
Should  you  like  to  travel  ? ''  he  said,  as 
she  shook  her  head  in  answer  to  his  first 
question.  He  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
very  soothing  to  his  sore,  perplexed  feelings 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  shedding  on  his  face — sunshine  with- 
out any  bitterness  to  turn  it  into  delusive 
mockery. 

"  If  travelling  would  be  like  this  journey, 
then  I  should  love  it.''  She  checked  her- 
self, and  added  quickly:  '^I  mean  that 
to-day  is  such  perfect  holiday,  such  a 
change   from   my   usual   life.      I  have   no 
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fear  that  Moritz  will  come  to  me  with  a 
grave  face  to  tell  me  that  the  chef  is  ill, 
or  else  that  good  bedrooms  are  wanted  at 
once,  and  that  not  one  is  vacant.  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  "  she  laughed  gaily.  "  Pardon  me  ; 
but  you  see  the  bird  is  out  of  the  cage 
to-day,  monsieur,  so  you  must  expect  it  to 
be  a  little  wild." 

*'  You  will  always  be  charming."  He 
could  not  help  saying  this ;  but  she  thought 
the  words  came  from  his  heart,  and  sLe 
looked  radiant  with  happiness ;  it  shone 
in  her  eyes  and  glowed  on  her  lips  and 
cheeks.  *'  I  suppose  travelling  must  be 
delightful,"  he  went  on,  '^  or  people  would 
not  travel  as  they  do  for  pleasure." 

Then  they  drifted  into  silence  again. 

But  Kudolf  felt  still  more  soothed ;  he 
began  to  look  forward  to  their  arrival  at 
Thun.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  keep 
his  thoughts  so  easily  away  from  Marie. 
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Monsieur  Eiesen  had  strained  his  ears  to 
listen  to  their  talk,  but  he  had  only  suc- 
•ceeded  in  hearing  disjointed  words.  He  had 
given  his  wife  captious  or  cynical  answers, 
•and  she  was  dumb  now ;  she  felt  vexed 
with  his  unkindness.  The  poor  woman  too 
well  knew  that  her  husband  preferred  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  widow ;  that  she  was 
a  bore  to  him  this  morning,  and  this  is  not 
a  pleasant  sensation  for  a  wife  conscious 
that  she  has  always  been  plain,  and  has 
lost  even  the  charm  of  youth. 

At  last  Eiesen's  impatience  broke  loose  ; 
he  thought  he  had  been  sufficiently  discreet. 
'^  Look  out,  Monsieur  Engemann  ;  this  is  the 
finest  point,  and  you  are  missing  it  all." 

For  as  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the 
•engine,  the  beauty  of  the  near  approach  to 
Thun  was  lost  on  them. 

Eudolf  and  Madame  Carouge  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window,  and  a  cry  of  ad- 
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miration  broke  from  them  at  the  grand 
view  of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  He 
turned  to  her,  but  she  went  on  gazing. 
The  fresh  air  from  the  mountains  ruffled 
her  hair  and  deepened  the  rich  nectarine-like 
tint  on  her  cheeks,  while  her  glowing  dark 
-eyes  were  half  veiled  by  their  long  lashes. 
As  the  young  fellow  gazed  at  her,  he  thought 
how  perfectly  her  sombre,  graceful  dress 
suited  her  brilliant  beauty  and  her  lovely 
figure.  She  raised  her  eyes  suddenly,  and 
met  his  admiring  gaze. 

"You  have  been  here  before,  have  you 
not  ? " 

"  Only  once  " — he  put  his  hand  to  keep 
liis  hat  from  being  carried  off  by  the  wind — 
"  but  that  day  was  cloudy,  and  I  could  see 
little  of  the  mountains.  And  you,  have  you 
ever  seen  this  view  ?  " 

"Yes" — a  sad  expression  filled  her  eyes, 
xind  they  drooped — "  I  came  once  with  my 
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husband.     I    do    not    care   to    recall    that 
journey." 

Her  voice  sounded  pathetic. 

Engemann  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He 
went  on  looking  at  the  mountains,  but  he 
was  thinking  about  Madame  Carouge.  He 
wondered  if  she  had  loved  this  husband. 
He  supposed  she  had,  or  she  would  not  seem 
sad  in  speaking  of  time  spent  with  him ;  and 
then  he  remembered  that  Monsieur  Carouge 
had  been  dead  only  two  years.  **  She 
does  not  look  like  a  mourner,"  he  thoughtj 
as  his  eyes  followed  the  lines  of  her  elegant 
dress.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at  her ; 
it  seemed  to  Rudolf  that  beside  her  he  was 
drifting  away  from  the  sadness  that  had  op- 
pressed him ;  it  was  not  conquered ;  he  felt 
dimly  that  it  lay  in  ambush  ready  to  attack 
him,  and  that  something  in  his  beautiful 
companion  shielded  him  from  the  grasp  it 
was  ready  to  lay  on  him ;  but  Rudolf  only 
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apprehended  all  this  mistily  ;  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  he  had  sustained. 
This  exquisite  relief  had  come  to  him  with- 
out any  mental  effort  to  seek  it,  and  the 
strange  power  there  lies  in  sympathy  had 
cast  its  spell  over  him.  It  was  flattering  to 
find  that  Madame  Carouge  saw  everything 
as  he  did,  and  he  accepted  this  oneness  of 
taste  in  good  faith. 

They  were  both  very  sorry  when  the  train 
stopped  at  Thun. 

Kiesen  would  not  let  them  pause  to  gaze 
at  the  snow  mountains  from  the  platform, 
and  they  walked  up  the  road  from  the  sta- 
tion four  abreast,  admiring  the  charming 
little  town. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  old  stone  bridge. 
The  blue-green  Aar  made  a  deafening  noise 
as  it  rushed  over  a  weir  beneath  another 
quaint  covered  bridge.  This  bridge  crossed 
an  arm  of  the  river,  which,  circling  round 
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the  houses  on  this  side,  made  a  little  island. 
Chief  among  these  houses  was  a  large  square 
building,  an  inn  arcaded  on  the  lower  storey, 
and  having  an  open  court-yard  within. 

The  high  roof  of  the  inn  was  crowned 
with  a  clock  and  belfry.  On  the  left, 
quaint  houses  of  many  shapes  and  sizes 
bordered  the  river  on  both  sides.  Some  of 
the  eaves  projected  like  great  hoods  over 
the  tiers  of  balconies  below.  The  window- 
sills  were  gay  with  flowers  ;  the  sunshine 
glittered  on  everything — on  the  white  and 
yellow  and  pink  fronts  of  the  houses,  rising 
one  behind  another  till  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  steep  hill ;  on  the  striped 
white  and  orange  blinds  ;  on  clothes  drying 
on  the  poles  that  projected  from  the  win- 
dows ;  on  the  children  at  play  on  the 
balconies  or  on  the  quays.  High  up  amidst 
a  group  of  dark  trees  showed  out  vividly 
the  fine  old  castle  of  the  lords  of  Zahringeu^, 
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with  its  square  central  red-roofed  tower  sur^ 
rounded  by  tourelles  ;  a  little  way  nearer, 
nestling  in  its  luxuriant  church-yard,  was 
the  pointed  red  spire  and  eight-sided  tower 
of  the  church. 

They  crossed  the  bridge,  and  as  they 
turned  into  the  High  Street  Eiesen  dex- 
terously contrived  to  place  himself  beside 
Madame  Carouge,  and  Engemann  fell  back 
with  Madame  Eiesen.  The  young  fellow 
felt  in  spirits  now  to  enjoy  the  view  of 
the  gaily  coloured,  picturesque  place.  The 
main  street  was  singularly  arranged,  the 
broad  projecting  eaves  of  the  tall  houses 
cast  a  pleasant  shade  over  the  house  fronts 
and  their  bright  orano^e  window-blinds : 
they  also  sheltered  the  paved  footway 
raised  to  the  first  storey  on  each  side  of 
the  street.  This  footway  was  bordered 
with  flowers  and  tall  shrubs,  which  seemed 
to   be  straining    over   its   edge  to   get   all 
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possible  light  and  heat.  Now  and  then  the 
sunshine  glinted  on  the  wares  set  outside 
the  shop-fronts  on  the  raised  footway.  The 
shops  below,  on  a  level  with  the  street 
itself,  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  many 
of  them  looked  dingy,  for  they  were  cellars 
and  warehouses  for  the  gayer  shops  on  the 
footway  overhead. 

Eiesen  pronounced  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  come  down  steps  than  to  climb  them ; 
so  instead  of  going  up  any  of  the  long 
stone  staircases,  he  led  the  way  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  conducted  his  party  up  the  slope 
behind  the  old  castle  till  they  reached  the 
church-yard  planted  with  trees  and  flowers 
on  the  top  of  the  city  wall. 

Here  Madame  Carouge  turned  away  from 
the  clock-maker  with  a  pettish  exclamation. 

"  I  am  tired  already,''  she  said.  "  You 
iiave  no  mercy,  Monsieur  Eiesen."     Then 
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she  looked  sweetly  at  Eudolf.  '^  You  are 
tired  too,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  let  us  go  and 
rest  in  this  summer-house."  And  Monsieur 
Engemann  followed  his  beautiful  guide  and 
placed  himself  beside  her  on  the  bench 
inside  the  summer-house. 
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